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Introduétion to the. New Tefament. By John David Michaelis, late 
Profeffor in the Univerfity of Gottingen, &¢. Tranflated from the 
fourth Edition of the German, and confiderably augmented with Notes, 

and a Differtation on the Origin. and wee of the three fir 
Gofpels. By Herbert Marth, B,D. F.R.S. Fellow of St. 
John’s College Cambridge. 8vo. 6 vol. ‘ Rivingtons. 1802. 


N no country, perhaps, has the literary tafte undergone, within a 
century, a greater revolution than in Germany. As laborious 
and ufeful fcholars the Germans have excelled ever fince the xra of 
the reformation ; and fcience, phyfical, moral and political, has long 
been cultivated among them with: great fuccefs.. It is but of late 
- years, however, that their attention has been. generally turned to the 
cultivation of their own. language, and to the fiudy of poetry and the 
Belles lettres; but fo far are we from.admiring their saffz, that we 
would rather labour through the moft*prolix publications on law, 
phyfic, and divinity, of the grandfathers of the prefent generation, 
than wafte our time on fome of the admired productions of Schiller, 
and. Kotzebue, and Wieland. In the works of the eldér authors in- 
formation may certainly be obtained by him who has patience to dig 
for it. In thofe of the latter there is little to be found befides fhock= ~ 
ing profanenefs, or tales of horror calculated to frighten children, 
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Sach, however, is the rage for what is called pacfry, that every 
ancient writing is, by the prefent race of Germans, confidered as 
poetical ; and grave divines, or rather thofe, who, by the courtefy of 
the country, are called divines, inftead of co-operating with their 
forefathers to illuftrate, by various erudition, the facred text, treat the 
Scriptures of the Old Teftament as a colle€tion of oriental fables. 
Hence the dull abfurdities of Herder, which are daily done into Eug- 
lifh for the mutual benefit of the dsers and the bookfellers, and hence 
the admiration of German theology, which we fo often meet with in 
the Monthly Review, and other Journals of the fame ftamp. 

By this we do not mean to infinuate that there are no fober di- 
vines in Germany. Ina country fo populous, and containing about 
forty univerfities, there are, doubtlefs, many fuch ; and the work 
before us is a proof that very lately there was in it at leaft one theo- 
logical writer who had no occafion to fhrink from a comparifon with 
any-that had written before him. It is, indeed, the merit of this 
tranflation of Adichaelis’s Intreduction to the New Teftament, that has 
induced us to give a pretty Copious account of the whole of it to our 
readers ; for, tne firft part having been publifhed feveral years before 
the commencement of our critical labours, it is only to the /econd that 
our attention is tmperioufly called by duty. Of the firit part the 
learned tranflator gives a concife yet comprehenfive view in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“« Each chapter contains a feparate differtation on fome important branch 
of facred criticifm. In the chapter, which relates to the authenticity of 
the New Teiiament, the evidence both external anc internal is arranged in 
fo clear and intelligiblé a manner, as to afford conviction even to thofe, 
who have never engaged in theological inquiries: and the experienced 
critic will find the fubject ditcufied in fo full and comprehenfive a manner, 
that he will probably pronounce it the molt complete eflay on the authen- 
licily of the Rew Tetiainent that ever was publithed. The chapter, which 
relates to the infpiration of the New Teftainent, contains a variety of very 
fenfible and judicious remarks; and though the intricacy of the fubject has 
fometimes inveived our author in obicurity, yet few writers will be found 
who have examined it with more exactuels. The language of the New 
‘Teftament is analyled in the fourth chapter with all the learning and inge- 
nuity for which our author is fo eminently diftinguifhed.—In the fifth 
chapter, where he examinzs the paflages which the Apoiiles and Evangelifis 
have quoted trom the Old Tefiament, ie takes a diftinct view of the feveral 

rts of the inquiry, and confiders whether thele quotations were made 
immediately from the Septuagint, or were tranflations of the Hebrew; whe- 
ther their application is literal or typical; and whether the facred writers 
did not fomeiimes accommodate to their prefent purpole expreiiions and 
patages, which in themielves related to diflerent fubjects. In the fixth 
chapter, which contains an account of the various readings of the Greek 
Tetiament, he fhews the different caufes which gave them birth, and de- 
duces clear and certain rales to guide us in the choice of that which is 
genuine.—The feventh chapter, which contains a review of the antient 
ve ons of the New Tefiament, is not only critical but hifierical, and com- 
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prifes in itfelf fuch a variety of information, as makes it difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it moft excels in affording entertamment or conveying in- 
firuction. The eighth chapter relates to the Greek manuicripts, and after 
fome previous dillertations in regard to the fubject in general, contains a 
critical and hiliorieal account of all the manutcripts of the Greek Tetla- 
ment, which have been hitherto collated.—The quotations from the New 
Teftament, in the works of ecclefiafiical writers, form the fubject of in- 
quiry in the ninth chapter, in which our author cxamines the various 
modes in which it is fuppofed that thefe quotations were made, and 
contiders how far they were made from mere memory, and how far 
we may confider them as faithful tranfcripts from the manufcripts of the 
New Tefiament, which the writers re{pectively ufed. Having thus exa- 
mined the text of the Greek Teflament, its various readings, and the three 
grand jources from which they mutt be draw n, namely, the Greek manu- 
icripts, the antient verfions, and the quotations in the wor ks of eccledaltical 
writers, he proceeds, in the tenth chapter, to examine fuch readings, as 
either are, or have been introduced into the lacred text on mere Conjecture. 
He allows that critical emendations, which have no reference to points of 
doégirine, are fometimes allowable; but he highly inveighs againit theolo- 
gical conje@ture, and maintains that it is inconiifient to adopt the New 
Teftament, as the ftandard of belief and manners, and yet to affert the pri- 
vilege of rejecting or altering, without authority, whatever contradicts a 
previouflly atfumed hypothetis.—The e’eventh chapter contains only a chro- 
nological account of the authors who have collected various readings to the 
Greck Tettament: but the twelfth contains a very excellent review of all 
the critical editions of the Greek Teitament from 1514, when the Complu- 
tenfian was printed, down to the prefent time. He likewile contiders the 
imperfections, which have hitherto attended fuch editions as are printed 
with various readings, and delivers the plan, and the rules, on which a pet- 
fect edition, according to his opinion, fheuld be formed. ‘The laft chapter, 
which relates to the marks of diltinction in the Greek Tefiament, and the 
divifions which have been made at different times in the facred text, will 
be mott intevefting to thofe who are engaged in the examination of Greek 
manu{cripts: but as many practical rules are deduced from the inquiry, it 
will be likewife of importance to every man who is employed in the f{tudy 
of divinity at large.” (Pref. Pp. 3—6.) 


This is fo full, and, at the fame time, fo juft an account of what 
Sabrginw in the firlt part of, Michaelis’s J:troduction, that we mizht 
difmifs that part of the work without farther notice ; did it not con- 
tain many incidental obfervations of the higheft importance ; and 
were it not illuftrated by many valuable notes of the tranflator. Some 
of the obfervations will be found exceedingly ufeful; and fome, 
though ingenious, both groundlefs and dangerous; nor can a different 
character be given of the notes and differtations of the editor, who, 
though he often correéts his author, fometimes, we think, falls into 
error himfelf. We fhall, therefore, proceed rapidly through the 
whole work, dwelling only on fuch particulars as have not been no- 
ticed by Mr. Marth in this concife review ; ftatimg, occafionally, 
fuch additional arguments as occur to us in fupport of the truth; 
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and, with becoming deference to learning, genius, and integrity, 
cautioning our readers againft fuch hypothefes as appear to us unfup- 
ported or dangerous. 

In the firft chapter, which treats ‘ of the title ufually given to the 
writings of the New Covenant,” the only thing of importance is the 
reafon affigned why the Apoftles, who fo often quote the writings of 
the Old Teftament, rarely quote thofe of the re: «¢ They were, 
at that time,”’ fays Michaelis, ‘* too recent, and too little known to 
the Chriftians, in general, to form a fubje& of quotation, fince other- 
wife St. Paul would hardly-have omitted, ia writing his firft epiftle 
to the Corinthians, to quote, in the fifteenth chapter, the Gofpel of 
ro Matthew, whof¢ writings bore teftimony to the refurrection of 

efus.” 

But “this remark,” as Mr. Marth obferves, ‘* pre-fuppofes that 
the Gofpel of St. Matthew was written before the firft epiltle to the 
Corinthians, which is afirmed by Dr. Owen, but denied by Fabricius, 
Mill, Lardner, and Semler. Befides, if St. Matthew wrote in the 
diale& of Palefline, as our author fuppofes, it would have been ufe- 
lefs to refer the Corinthians to a work written in a language to which 
they were utter ftrangers.” (Vol. I. p. 347.) To this may be 
addeil, that St. Paul could hardly quote with propriety the gofpel of 
St. Matthew as bearing teftimony to the refurre€tion of Jefus. In 
the beginning of the fifteenth chapter he fays to the Corinthians ; 
«© | delivered unto you firft of all, that which I alfo received, how 
that Chrift died for our fins, according to the Scriptures: and that he 
was buried, and that he rofe again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he was feen &c.” but the Apoftle every where 
declared, and appealed to “* the demonftration of the Spirit ‘and of 
power, with which he preached,” that ‘he neither received the gof- 
pel (of which the refurreQion of Jefus was a moft important article) 
of man, neither was taught it, but by the revelation of Jefus Chrift.*’’ 


Some ground would have been afforded for calling the truth ot thefe ° 


declarations in queftion, had he referred to any man, even to St. 
Matthew, as an authority ; and, therefore, fuch reference is with 
great propriety omitted. 

The fecond chapter, which treats of the authenticity of the New 
Teltament, is divided into twelve fections, of which the firft is em- 


ployed in evincing the importance of the enquiry. 


 Jts influence ts tuch as to make it a matter of furprife, that the adver- 
faries of Chriltianity have not conttantly made their firit attacks upon this 
quarters” For, if they admit thefe writings to be as antient as we pretend, 
and really compoted by the perions to whom they are aicribed, though we 
cannot fiom thele premiles a/one immediately conclude them to be divinely 
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infpired, yet an undeniable confequence ts the truth and divinity of the re- 
ligi n itfelf. The apoftles allude frequently in their epiftles to the gilt of 
miracles, which they had communicated to the Chriitian converts by the 
imputition of hands, in confirmation of the dottrine delivered in their 
fpeeches and writings:—but to write in this manner, if nothing of the kind 
had ever happened, would require fuch an meredible degree of eflrontery, 
that he, who poflefied it, would not only expole himfelt to the utmott ridi- 
cule, but giving his adverfarics the faireit opportunity to detect bis impotture, 
would ruin the caufe, which he attempted to {upport.” (Pp. 4, 5.) 


On this account Michaelis thinks that the epiftles, if allowed to 
be genuine, whether written by in{piration or not, afford evidence of 
the divine origin’ of our religion fuperior even te that which the yof- 
pels contain ; but for thi, diftinétiouw we perceive no ground. Ike 
four G/pels, together with the Adis of the Apofiles, record fo many 
miracles of Chrift publicly performed among a people who abhorred 
his name and his doctrine, that if *hefe books be allowed to be ge- 
nuine, it is impoflible :o queftion the origin of Chritlianity.* 

We have in this fe&tion a very impertinent hypothefis of Dr, 
Semler, to which Mr. Marth feems to pay iniinitely greater regard 
than it deferves. H- fuppofes, forfooth, that, in the rath, 13th, and 
14th chapters of his firft epiftte to the Corinthians, St. Paul alludes 
“¢ not to fupernatural yifts, but merely to certain ofhces in the church, 


' the exercife of which required only natural knsawledge and abslity ; and 


that the gift of tongues re{pes thofe foreigners who were employed 
as minifters in the Corinthian church, in order that ilrangers whe 
frequented the city, whether Syrians, Arabians, or Egyptians, might 
hear the gofpe! in their native language.” (PP. 7, 8.) 

In the work before us Michaelis treats this hypothefis with merited 
contempt ; but it feems he had lived to change his opinion, as appears 
from his commentary on the epiftle, which was publifhed in i791.t 
He does’ not, indeed, even there adopt the hypothefis of Semler, 
which ftill feems to him extremely improbable ; but he thinks that the 
number of enthufiafts who, in the church of Corinth, imagined them- 
felves poffefled of the gifts of the Holy Ghoft, were fuperior to thofe 
who had really fuch endowments. He founds this opinion, in part, 
** on the ridiculous diforder which prevailed in the Corinthian com- 
munity in the ufe of the gift of tongues;” a diforder which he 
greatly aygravates, unlefs he derived his information trom fome other 
fource than the firft epittle to that community ; and then he tri- 
unphantly afks: ‘* Are talents like thefe the gifts of the Holy 
Ghoit ?” 

In reply both to our author and to Semler, it is to be obferved, 





2 v e 


* See this argument clearly, though concifely flated, at the end of Dr. 
Gleig’s Sermons, lately publithed. 
t See Mr. Marth’s note at p. 350. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that St. Paul exprefsly writes of the gift of tongues in the church of 
Corinth as ot a miraculous gift; for he clafles it with “the gift of 
healing, and the working of miracles,” * and fays that ‘* tongues are 
fora fign—eic cyueioy—-not to them that believe, but to them that 
believe not.”"+ It appears, likewife, that thofe infpired men valued 
themfelyes, each upon his own particular gift, and defpifed in com- 
parifon with it the gifts of others; that in confequence of this mu- 
tual contempt and jealoufy, charity was completely violated among 
the Corinthian converts ; that there was then no regular fubordination 
in their church; and that thofe who were gifted with tongues, upon 
the appearance of an unconverted heathen in the aflembly,{ were 
ready to interrupt the prophets or preachers who were edifying the 
belicvers. But it does not appear that the whole afiembly, as Mi- 
chaclis feems to have fuppofed, fpoke at the fame time, though it is 
evident that the prophets, the /peakers with tongues, and the interpreters 
of tongues, often fpoke all at once, contending each for ‘ his own 
plalm, his own doétrine, his own tongue, his own revelation, &c.” 
as the moft important to be attended to. ‘This was, indeed, very im- 

oper conduct ; but it was not more improper than the conduét of 
Balsam, who yet prophefied by the fpirit of God—es cvyeiov—for a 
fign to Balak ; or than the general conduét of thofe, of whom we are 
aifured there have been many, ‘* who have prophefied in the name 
of Chrift, and in his name have caft out devils, and done many won- 
derful works, who were yet fuch workers of iniquity, that, at the 
day of judgment, they fhall be difmiffed with, ‘Depart from me, I 
never knew you.” § 

The gift of tongues, like every other miraculous endowment, was 
beftowed, not for the fake of him who received it, but «is cvymeiov, 
for a fign to the unconverted ; but that it might operate in this way, 
there was no neceffity that every man, on whofe mind the words of a 
foreign language had been miraculoufly impreffed, fhould be at the 
fame time endowed with more than common wifdom. There was, 
indeed, an evident propricty in the cafe being occafionally far other- 
wife. St. Paul fpake with tongues more than all the Chriftians of 
Corinth; but had that gift been beftowed on none but fuch as he, 
it would have been attributed by unbelievers, not to the miraculous 
influence of the Holy Ghoit, but to the fame kind of ftudy by which 
foreign languages are ufually learned. This could hardly be done, 
when it was perceived to be in the poffeffion of men, who evinced by 
their own conduct in the inftru€tion of others, that they knew not 





* I Cor xii. 9, 10. + 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 

{ That unbelievers, at that period, went occafionally into the affemblies 
of Chriftians, has been obferyed by Grotius, and is, indeed, evident from | 
Acts xill. 44. § St. Mat. vin. 22. eg 
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how knowledge of any kind is cither to be acquired or commu- 
nicated. 

In the fecond feétion of this chapter the objections which have 
been urged again{t the authenticity of the books of the New Telta- 
ment, by Lord Bolingbroke and others among the moderns, and by 
Fauftus te Manichean among the antients, are confidered, and 
completely refuted. Jn the third fection, our author, alter Eufcbius, 
divides the boaks of the New Teiiament into éucdcypax, or books 
of undoubted authority; arlacyzyuna, yrugiea Poy cms Tos mTorArog— 
«« doubtful, but acknowledged by the moit to be genuine ,” and 
Noa, or fpurious. Among the books which he reckons doubtful 
ate the Apocalypfe, the Epifile to the Hebrews, the fecond Epifile of 
St. Peter, the fecond and third Epifiles of St. Fohn, and the Epifile of 
St. Fude. His general proofs, therefore, of the authenticity of the 
New Teftament, are confined to the books of undoubted authority ; 
and from thefe are excluded, at leaft, in this chapter, the Catholic 
Epiftle of St. James, not becaufe he himfelf has any doubt either of 
its authenticity, or of its having beén written by an apoltle, but be- 
caufe fuch doubts were entertained by Eufebius, and other eminent 
writers of the antient church, 


« Our prefent inquiry will be confined to the Homologoumena, not in 
re{pect to each book in particular, a matter belonging to the fecond part of 
this work, but in refpeét to thefe writings in general. Thele Homologou- 
mena we receive as the genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
Paul, for the fame reatons as we believe the writings to be genuine, 
which are afcribed to Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Cicero, Catar, 
Livy, &c. namely, becaufe they have been received as fuch, without con- 
tradiciion, from the earliett ages, when it was ealy to obtain the befi in- 
formation, and becaule they contain nothing which excites the {mallett ful- 
picion of the contrary. In fact, this argument, when applied to the facred 
writings, is much fironger than when applied to the greatett part of prolane 
writers, fince the teftimonies alledged to fupport the authenticity of the 
New Telftament come much nearer to the times in which its authors lived, 
than thofe adduced in faveur of many Greek and Roman claffics, whofe 
authority was never doubted, And the'e were read originally only by a fing!e 
nation, and in a fingle corner of the world, while the New Teliament was 
read, and received as genuine in three quarters of the globe, by its adver- 
faries as well as by its friends, in countries the mof remote, and molt dif- 
ferent from each other in language and manners, acknowledged in every 
Chriftian community as a work of the Apofiles and Evangelifis, not only b 
the orthodox Chriftians, but alfo by thoie who diflented from the eftablithed 
rule of faith, with this only difference, that the latter, at the fame time that 
they acknowledged the writings in general to be genuine, contended that 
certain pafiages were corrupted: till a fect arofe in the eallern part of Afia, 
a fect ignorant of the Grecian literature and language, which thoagit pro- 
per to pronounce the New Tefiament to be fpurious, becaufe the precepts 
of the Golpel contradi¢ied the tenets of their philofophy. But if thefe 
writings were forged in the period that clapfed between the death of the 
Apofiles, and the earlieft evidence for their authenticity, how was it pal- 
fible to introduce them at once into the various Chriftian communities, 
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whofe connexion was intercepted by diftance of place, and difference of 
language? And thofe difciples of the Apotiles which were ftill alive would 
jurely not have failed to dete¢t and contute fo glaring an impotture, 

“ It is generally thought fufficient to fhew the writings of a clafiic author 
to be genuine, if fome one among the antients has merely {poken of the 
work, as Cicero, Hirtius, and Suctonius have done of Ceafar’s deicriptions 
of his own campaigns, without quoting paflages from the book itlelf But 
it may be objeéted,—* It is poflible, indeed, that Caefar may have written 
fuch a treatife, but how can we be certain that the Commentaries, which 
we alcribe to him as their author, were the fame which Cicero, Hirtius, 
and Suetonius read? Is it credible that Caefar was the author of a hiftory 
in which fo frequent remarks are inter{perfed to the difparagement of the 
Germans, remarks which excite even a fufpicion of their timidity, when it 
is faid in the very beginning of the work, that the Gauls themfelves ac- 
knowledged the Germans to be their fuperiors in bravery? Can fulpicions 
like thefe proceed from a general who was in a great meafure indebted to 
his German auxiliaries for the vidlory of Pharfatia, a circumflance again 
omitted to be mentioned in the Bellum Civile? Are thefe the Commentaries 
fo commended by Cicero and Hirtius, and to which the latter applied the 
obfervation: prerepta, non prebita facultas {criptoribus videtur ? Could 
thefe Commentaries have exifted in the days of Florus, who likewife de- 
feribes the battle of Pharfalia, and eftimates the number in both armies at 
three hundred thoufand, befides the auxil aries, when the number given in 
the Commentaries is fo confiderably inferior ? Could Florus have been bet- 
ter acquainted with the flate of the army than Ceefar, and would he have 
neglefted to derive his intelligence from the belt poflible accounts, had fuch 
accounts at that time exifled ?’ 

“ Objeions like thefe to the authenticity of Cafar would be anfwered 
by every critic in claffical literature not with a ferious repl), but with a 
fmile of contempt. Yet weak and trivial as thefe arguments may appear, 
they are fironger than fuch as can with juftice be applied to the writmgs of 
the New Tefiament, which is not only mentioned by the earl eit fathers as 
being written by thofe Apofites and Evangelifis, to whom we afcribe them, 
but quoted and explained at {uch confiderable length, as leaves no poflibi- 
lity of a deubt, that the writings, to which they allude, are the very fame with 
thofe which have been tran{mitted to us under that titie.” (Pp. 24—26.) 


av. 


The force of this reafoning will be a fufficient apology to fuch of 
our readers as we are moft defirous to pleafe, for the length of the 
extract, though we fhould be compelled to pafs over more curforily 
than we had intended, fome.of our zuthor’s lefs important conje€tures. 
Inthe fourth and fifth feGlions, though effential parts of the chapter, 
there is nothing that calls for particular attention.; but in the fixth 
we have a very fatisfaGtory, though rather a confined, view of the 
evidence arifing from the teftimonies of the fathers and other Chrif- 
tian writers of the firit centuries. Fora more complete detail of 
thofe teflimon’es, the author, with great propriety, refers to Lardner; 
from whom, however, as from all other divines, he differs refpeQing 
Sx. Clement’s firit epiitle to the Corinthiags, the authenticity of which 


he calls in queition on the moft frivolous grounds, as his editor and . 


tranilator very clearly fhews. 
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But though Mr. Marfh oppofes his opinion with refpe&. to the fir 


epiltle of St. Clement, he feems to coincide with him in rcjeting 
as {purious all the other writings of the apoftolical fathers, 


« Not on'y the adverfaries, but alfo the friends of Chriftianify, have 
fulpected the authenticity of the writings aicribed to the apoftolic fathers, 
notwithfianding the immente erudition beltowed on them by Cotel er, 
Uther, Pea: fon, Le Clerc, and others, at the end of the lafi, and beginning 
of the prefent century. Lardner has clear!y thewn that all the works of 
Clement are {purious, except his firit epiltle to the Corinthians, but even 
that is {ufpected by our author; and Dr. Semler, who has made a more 
particular fiudy of eccletiaflical hiftory perhaps than any man that ever 
lived, doubts the authenticity of a@// the writings a!cribed to the apofiolic 
fathers.” (P. 360.) 


Of Dr. Semler’s writings, referred to by Mr. Marth, we know 
nothing ; but if they really weaken the reafoning of Bithop Pearfon 
fo much, as, with unprejudiced minds, to bring into doubt the au- 
thenticity of the fhorter epiftles of Ignatius, which were publithed by 
Voffius, we do not fay that we fhall be forry for the confequence, 
for we truft that truth is the firft and moft important objec of all 


‘our purfuits. In that cafe, however, we fhall certainly be tempted to 


queftion the authenticity of a great part of the New Teftament, and 
a much greater part of the Old. That the adverfaries of Chriftianity 
ever queitioned the authenticity of thefe epiftics is a piece of informa- 
tion quite new to us ; but we have long known that, among believers, 
prefbyterians and independents have wifhed to queftion their authen- 
ticity, and that, when they faw that Pearfon’s arguments could not be 
anfwered, they have come forwa:d wth the loud, though abortive, 
cry of interpolation. The reafon of this is very obvious. No man 
can admit the authenticitv of the epilies of Ignatius, and call in 
gucftion the apoftolical inftitution of diocefan epifcopacy. This is 


eg Ma 
‘ 


thenticity of thefe epilties, but they dare not directly avow it, lett 
they fhould be conviled of the groflett prejudice. They change, 
therefore, the mode of their attack.  ‘** Without pretending, fay 
they, to afcertain precifely what was the original coniiitution of the 
Chriltian church, we are, at leaft, fure that its government is not 
more important than its faith; but Ignatius, in the writings which 
are now afcribed to him, infifts upon obedience to the bifhop with 
fuch incedant zeal that it feems to be, in his opinion, by far the moft 
important, if not the only, duty of a Chriilian.”” This feems tothem 
fo very abfurd, that reverence, as they pretend,* for the memory of 
an apoftolic father, compels them to conclude that the epifiles of Ig- 
naiius, if not abfolute forgeries, have been grofsly interpolated, and 
are unworthy of regard. 





* See Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen’s LeQures on Ecclefiaflical Hiftory. 
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10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


But this is not a fair account of the contents of Ignatius’s epiftles. 
He infifts, indeed, ftrenuoufly on the duty of obedience to the bifhop ; 
becaufe otherwife the people could not have ‘one fupplication, one 
mind, one hope, &c.” and fuch exhortations were peculiarly proper 
at that period, when the title of Bifhop was firft given excluiively to 
the higheft order of the Chriftian priefthcod. Hitherto the gever- 
nors of churches had been called aworroas, Or wyyetx, and the churches 
of Afia Minor had been under the fuperintendance of St. John the 
Apottle, and feven angels or bifhops, as appears from the Apocalypfe. 
St. John died about the beginning of the fecond century, when, as 
we learn from Theodorite,* it was refolved to drop the title of apoftle, 
and fubftitute that of bifhop in its place ; and as the people had been 
accuftomed to call their fpiritual governor exco%d0;, or wyyo;, it be- 
came Ignatius, who had been, for forty years, honoured with thefe 
titles himfelf, and whofe influence muft have been great on account 
of his age and his approaching martyrdom,t to convince thofe to 
whom he wrotc, that the reverence due to the office was not dimi- 
nifhed by the change of its name. ‘This is, indeed, fo very obvious, 
that what has been ufually urged as an objection to the epiftles of 
Ignatius, appears to us internal evidence of their authenticity, for if 
credit be due to Theodorite’s account of the refolution entered into 
on the death of St. John, exhortations more feafonable could not have 
been given. 

From the teftimonies of Hzretics, and cfpecially of Marcion, who 
lived in the beginning of the fecond century, our author infers, in the 
feventh fection, that in all the countries which lay between Sinope 
and Rome, the books,. which he calls Homologoumena, were ac- 
knowledged to be genuine. ‘The teftimonies of this kiad, which 
afford fuch pofitive evidence, have not been collected with the fame 
diligence as thofe of the orthodox fathers ; though they are certainly 
entitled to equal credit. In the eighth fection much itrefs is de- 
fervedly laid on the teftimonies of Jewith and Heathen writers, more 
efpecially of Celfus and Porphyry, two enemics of the Chriflian name, 
and, therefore, witneffes the moit unexceptionable of the authenticity 
of the New Teltament.* In the ninth fedlion it is fhewn that there 
were verfions of the New Teftament in Syriac and Latin in the end 
of the firft or beginning of the fecond century ; and, in the tenth fec- 
tion, the internal evidence of the authenticity of the Homologoumena 
is {tated with great perfpicuity and force. 

Among the incidental obfervations unnoticed by Mr. Marth in his 
general view of the firft part of this work, one occurs in the eleventh 
fe&tion which throws light on a particular part of St. Paul’s condu&, 
of which we do not remember to have any where elfe feen a rational 





* In 1 Tim. Cap. iti. 


+ Our learned readers need not be informed that Ignatius was under fen=)- 


tence of death when he wrote the epifiles in queition, 
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Michaelis’s Introdudlion to the New Teftament. II 


account. The object of the fe&tion is to fhew the coincidence of the 
accounts delivered in the New Teftament, with the hiltory of the 
times to which thofe accounts relate ; and the part of St. Paul’s con- 
duét to which we allude, is the appearance which he made before 
Ananias and the council in Jerufalem. Here, as cur author obferves, 
the learned have met with confiderable difficulties. 


«1, Who this Ananias was? a quetiion which Krebs has explained in his 
re sarks taken from Jofephus, having ‘hewa him to be the fon of Nebedeni. 

, How can it be reconciled with Chronology that Ananias was called at 
<P time High Pricft, when it is certain from Jojephus, that the time of his 
holding that office was much earlier. 3. How it comes to pats that St. 
Paul fays, J wist net, brethren, that he was the High Priest; tince the external 
marks of office muft have determined whether he were or not: a jell would 
have ill fuited the gravity of a tribunal, and a ial‘chood tlill lefs the charac- 
ter of St. Paul. 

« Qn all thefe obf{curities is thrown the fulleft light, as foon as we exa- 
mine the {pecial hitiory of that period,—Ananias, the fon of Nebedeni, was 
High Prieit at the time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, fupplicd the Jews 
with corn from Egypt, during the famine which took place in ae fourth 
vear of Claudius, mentioned in the eleventh chapter of the Aéis. St. Paul, 
therefore, who took a journey to Jerufalem at that period, pene not hawe 
been ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that dignity. Soon after the 
holding of the firft council, as it is called, at Jerufalem, Ananias was dif- 
polletied of his office, and fent prifoner to Rome, whence he was afte: wards 
releafed, and returned to Jerufalem.—In the mean time, Jonathan, though 
we are not ecgunintes with the circumftances of his elevation, had been 
raifed to the fupreme dignity in the Jewif: church. Between the death of 
Jonathan, who was mur rderex lbs order of Felix, and the High Priclihood of 
Lmael, who was. invefied with that office by Agrippa, elapied an interval, 
in which this dignity continued vacant. Now it h appen ed precilely in this 
interval that St. Paul was apprehended in Jceru/alem: and the Sanhedrim 
being deftitute of a prefident, he (Anabias) undertook, of his own authority, 
the hf charge of that office, which he executed with the greatefi tyranny. 
It is poflibie, therefore, that St. Paul, who had been only a few days in Je- 
rufalem, might be ignorant that Ananias, who had been difpofletied of the 
PrieRthood, had taken upon him/e!fa truft to which he was not entit led; 
he might, therefore, very naturally exclaim, I wist not, brethren, that he was 
the High Priest!) Admitting him, ov the other hand, to have been ac: qui ainted 
with the faét, the expreffion mult be confidered, as an indireci re proof, and 
a tacit refulal to recognize ufurped authority.” (Per. 51—-53.) 


This detail, which our author fupports by dire& references to Jofe 
phus, not only throws the cleareft light ona paflage which has hi sher- 
to been involved in obfcurity, but alfo fhews that the whole hiftory 
of St. Paul’s imprifonment ; the confpiracy of the fifty Jews, with 
the confent of the Sanhedrim ; and their petition to Feftus to fend 
him from Czfarea to Jerufalem, are facts which correfpond to the 
hiftory of the times. 

In the twelfth fe@tion the author removes the obje@ions which 
haye been fometimes made to the authenticity of the New Teftament 

from 
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12 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


from the contradi&tions real or apparent between the hiftorical parts 
of it and the accounts of profane authors. Wherever the evangelifts 
really differ from Jofephus and other writers, he proves, in the moft 
fatistaftory manner, that, independent of infpiration, which in the 
prefent inquiry he properly overlooks, the fulleft credit is due to the 
former authors; that they had the bef means of information, as 
well as the fmalleft inducement to deviate from the truth; and that 
of the contraditions, which at firft fight appear real, foie are only 
apparent, 

In proving the authenticity of the New Teftament, Michaelis, 
like Lardner, makes no ufe of the teftimony of fpurious writings. 
Hence, he refers not to the Canons called Apoitolical, though in one 
of them we have a catalogue of the books of the Old ‘Teftament as 
they are received by proteltants, and of the New, with the exception 
of the Apocalypfe, which alone is omitted. We readily admit that 
he has completely proved the authenticity of the books called Homo- 
logoumena, without calling in the aid of writings which are in any 
fenfe fpurious ; but the Canons, to which we allude, though neither 
di@tated by the apoitics, nor wiitten by St. Clement, are entitled to 
a degree of refpecl, to which no work forged in the name of an indi- 
vidual can juftiy lay claim. They are indifputably of high antiquity ; 
for they are reterred to as antient ecclefiaftical canons by Athanafius, 
Bafil the Great, and the council ot Nice. ‘They feem to -have been 
compiled by feveral fynods in the third century, and colle€ted, not al! 
at once, but gradually, as they were enacted; and it is certain that 
they formed ihe rule of difcipline for the ealtern part of the primi- 
tive Church. ‘They afford, therefore, an illuftrious proof of the fenfe 
of that Church refpecting the authenticity of the books attributed to 


. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, and James; for though 


the canon mentions the Apoflolical Conjlitutions, attriputing them to 
Clement, it is obvious from the manner in which that work is intro- 
duced, that a diftin&tion was made between it and the canonical writ- 
ings. Indeed it appears evident to usthat the whole claufe relating 
to Clement and the Con/iitutions, has, at fome period fubfequent to 
the council of Laodicea, (anno 367,) been tagged to the Canon by 
fome uafkilful hand* ; for the Laodicean Canon, which enumerates 

the 
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* The learned and primitive Bifhop Beveridge thinks otherwife. The 
books of the New Teliament are, in the canon, enumerated thus; “ The 
four golpels of Alarthew, Mark, Luke, and John; fourteen epifties of Paul; 
two of Peter; three of Joi; one of James; one of Jude; two epifiles of 
Clement: and the Constitutions for you bithops, publiihed dy me—, suou— 
Clement, in eiht books, which are not to be divulged to all, becaufe of 
the myliical things contained in it; and the acts of ws the-apoliles.” The 
bithop infers from the infertion of the words o «uv, that the collector of 
theic canons, and the publither of the consritusions neither was, nor pretended 
to be the Clement whote two cpililes are mentioned aficr the epiftie of 
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Pinkerton’s ALdern Geography. 12 


the facred books, feems to be a mere tranicr: ipt of the apoftelical 
canon; and in it no mention is made either of Clement’s Epiltles or 
of the Conftitutions. 


(To be continued. ) 


Pinkertou’s Madern Geography. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII. p. 386.) 


F a work comprehending fo immenfe a mafs of multifarious in- 

formation, it is evident that “any account which we can give 
muft be very circumfcribed and parti al. A detailed analyfis of it is 
plainly impoffible. We can, therefore, characterife it o1 nly in general 
terms, and. by producing fome fpecitmens, enable our readers to efti- 
mate for themfelves, the kind and degree of inftruction and amule- 
ment which it is calculated to afford. Of the plan we have been at 
confiderable pains to exhibit a pretty full and correét idea; and of th 
execution we cannot but {peak, on the whole, in the a ouace of the 
moft decided approbation. Nor has our opinion been formed on a 
hafty and inattentive, but ona cool, deliberate, ai By many inftag- 
ces, repeated, perufal, We therefore recommend ‘ais fyitem to the 
public, with the utmoft confidence, as a capital | production, with 
which there is nothing in the Englifh language that de ferves at all to 
be compared, It isa monument undoubted ly “of fingular induliry, of 
extenfive knowledge, and of diftriminating judgment. One eminent 
advantage the ners will find in it, w hich he will find in no pre- 
ceding fyftem ; and that is the fcrupulous punétual: ity with which the 
author has toulaathe quoted his authorities. ‘This, it will univerfally 
be acknowledged, is an i nprovement of the higheft magnitude, which, 
while it places, in the moft confpicuous light, the patient refearch and 
candid good faith of the writer, is pt oductive of many defirable con- 
fequences tothe reader, It not only inf pires him with rational truft 
in the capacity and fidelity of his ie tru Stor, but by indicating the “pe 
per fources of information, fur rnilhes hi im, in any cafe of diificulty o 
doubt, with the readieft means of deciding for himielf, 

Our firft extracts from Mr. P.’s book fhall be his fketches of En- 

glifh and of French manners, which, we chink, are well drawn, aad 
li si. to prove acceptable to the « veneraiity of our :eaders. 


The Engli ifh are ger Ta lly eflic emed ta exceed in the u fe of animal 

food ; but, alter the r pent importations of French emigrants of all cls itN, 
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this polition beyius to be doubted. if |tomachic dieales be really ore 
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Jide: and he offers fomc plaufible arguments in upport of bts eniuion that 
the Constitutions were publiihed, and the Apovitolical Canons collected by 
Clement oi Alexandria, It a pears ‘Oo us, howe ver, thac he mu‘t be mite 
taken, tor Clement of Alexandria could not have called tae acts of the Aho 
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frequent than in other countries, they may more juftly be aferibed to our 
potations of heavy malt liquor, which defervedly ftrike foreigners asa fin- 
gularity in Englith diet. Even our lighteft liquors of that fort have not 
efcaped their remark; for a late French traveller bas oblerved, that the 
Englith commonly drink at their meals a fort of medical ptifan, which they 
call snail beer, Our anceltors prided themfelves in the variety and ricinels 
of their ales; and old writers enumerate many forts, as Cock, Stepney, 
Stitchback, Hull, Derby, Northdown, Nottingham, Sandback, Betony, 
Scurvy-grals, Saye-ale, College-ale, Chinaeale, Butler’s-ale, &c.; nor even 
at prelent do we refule praife to the various qualities of our Burton, Dor- 
cheticr, Taunton, Scottith, and other ales. But the moft peculiar malt beve- 
rage is Aorter, which ought to be folely compoled of brown or high-dried 
malt, hops, liquorice, and fugar, but is fometimes dcbafed by other mgre- 
dients: that of London is particularly famous, and is an article ofexporta- 
tion, being efieemed a luxury on the banks of the Delaware, and [o!] the 
Ganges. Punch was another national liquor, compoled of {pirits, water, 
acids, and fugar, but its ufe is now in the decline, though the late Dr. Cul- 
len elieemed it a falutary potation in a moilt and variable climate. The 
prodigious confumption of tea is another peculiar feature, the ufe of that 
plant being rare in other European countries; to phlegmaitc conftitutions 
it may be Resedctsi, but, among the common claffles, its enervating powers 
are often attempted to be correéied by the ufe of fpirituous liquors, The 
laiter bane has been long known in Katha, and other northern kingdoms, 
but in the milder climes of Great Britain and Ireland, 1s dettruétive of the 
health and morals cf the people. The legiflature has been often forced to 
inierpole to prevent the growth of drunkennefs, wreichednefs, and vice ; 
and it is to be withed that a late committee of the Houfe of Commons had 
fan€tioned a motion that was made to relirict fpirituous liquors to their an- 
cient boundaries, the thops of the chymifis. 

“ The fimplicity of the Englith cookery ftrikes foreigne:s as much as 
that of the drefs, which, even among the great, is very plain, except on the 
days of court-gala. A Frenchman drinks his wine during dinner; but the 
late Mr. Gibbon has remarked, that the luxury ofa daily table in England 
permits a gentleman to tatie half a dozen forts of wine during dinner, and 
to drink his bottle of claret afterwards. The red wine of Portugal is, how- 
ever, a greater favourite than that of France, as its aftringent and antifeptic 
qualities are found highly falutary in a moilft climate. A late French tra- 
veller (St. Fond) has remarked, that the Englif) know not the proper ule 
of coffee, but will twallow feveral cups of a brown water, iniiead of one 
cup of the real ttrong coffee drank in other countries. 

“ The houfes in England are pecutiariy commodious, neat, and cleanly ; 
and domeitic architecture feems here arrived at its greatelt perfection. 
The drels, as has lieen before obferved, is rather plain and neat, than {plen- 
did; a praile which al‘o applies to that of the ladies, who have now aban- 
doned the tight form, {o prejudicial to health, and have atlumed much of 
the Grecian eale and elegance. 

« The amuiements of the theatre and of the field, aud various games of 
fkill or [of] chance, are common to moft nations. The baiting of bulls and 
bears is, itis believed, nearly difcontinued. One of the mott peculiar amufe- 
ments of the common people is the ringing of long peals with many changes, 


which dealfen thofe who-are fo unhappy as to live in the neighbourhood of 


¢he church. (Vol. i. Pp. 63, 64.) 
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Pinkerton’s Adedern Geograpby. 15 
The following pifture of the French charaéter is painted with a 
maiterly pencil : 


“ The manners and cuftoms of the French have been fo often delineated, 
that the theme has become trivial and familiar. The moti pleating parts 
of the port: ‘ait are vivacity, gaiety, politenels, a fingular difpofition towards 
focial enjoyme nts, and that savoiy vivre which enables the ade pt to dilpole of 
his occupations and pleafures in an agreeable {ucceilion, free from lilile'snels 
or fatigue. In gener ral, Frenchmen regard care as a mortal poiion, and 
ftudy, if poftible, to avoid its molt diftant approach, On the other hand, 
ancient and recent events confpire to fix a fanguinary fiain on the ni ational 
charaéter, which one would little expect amid fo much gaiely and feeming 
benevolence. The caufes of this incongruity might afford an ample fubject 
fur philofophical inquiry. Even the violent changes which have taken 
place feem to have little affected their charaéteriliic gaiety, and Paris con- 
tinues to be one of the happieit cities in the world ; while the {creams of 
mafiacre relounded in fome parts of the city, in Otvers the theatres were 
crow ded, and nothing was heard but founds of pleafure. 

The ancient and rooted enmity between France and E ngland nourifhed 
many prejudices againii the French chara¢ter, which have fince difappeared 
in the reports of more candid authors. Yet, with travellers accuflomed to 

the elegaic e of Ingtith life, many of the French manners and cuftoms can- 
not be reconciled to ideas of phy fical purity 5 ; and the cxample of the per- 
ional and dometiic cleanlinefs of the Engliti: muii fill be recommended to 
imitation. The laws and decencies of marriage are alfo frequently facri- 
ficed; and the looiene!s of the French morals, in reg zard to the fex, has be- 
come proverbial. A republican form of government® * has not fuperinduced 
republican manners, nor has the liberty of divorce proved any bond of cha!- 
tity. As every thing continues to be ruled by fafhion, it is not unreafon- 
able to hope that even virtue may become fatiionable. 

‘ While fome phyticians have attempted to account for Englith melan- 
choly from the quantitics confumed of animal food, it ay pears, on the con- 
trary, that a F rene bhman will confume as much as two Englifhme n, dif- 
yutied, indeed, and modified, fo as to begu ile and ‘imulate the appetite to 
larger indulgence. Inthe difference of climats, therefore, and in the ule of 
light wines, muit be fought the chief — al conte of this difcrepancy. 
Vhe houtes of the French olten dilp as a firange mixture of m: ignificen: ce 
and natimels; and while even a cottage in kn; gland will thew attention to 


‘the comforts, conveniencies, feelings, pry i Grinition of human nature, in 


france the nofe may be ajiailed, while the eyesare enraptured. France has 
long atturded models of drefs to all Europe; nor have the fafhions o/ Paris 
yet totally loft their fantafiic authority. In the trequent and ridiculous allu- 
fions to the ancient republics, none of which bore the molt diltant refem- 
blance of modern France, it was natural that the Grecian and Roman dre's 
fhould afford mode!s of im ital on, and an infallible confequence that the 
dreis would become more e'! ‘egant. In a country where life itfelt is an 
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* Itis here proper to obferve that Mr. P. confiders the prefent govern- 
ment of France as republican in form only: for he ellewhere deicribes it as 
Fe Se a . ‘ ‘ ; 
it really is, A MILITARY DESPOTISM, “ THE DESPOTISM OF FREEDOM.” 
(P 
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Pp, 254, and 291.) 
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amufement, it is to be expecied that the diverfions fhould be infinitely va- 
ried. In the capital, theatrical reprelentations bear the chief iway, and 
every evening about twenty theatres are open and full. Yet thee republi- 
cans do not rival their favourite Greeks and Romans, in opening theatres 
and amphitheatres at the expence of government; an inftitution worthy of 
modern imitation, as to aflurd amulements to the people may frequently 
fave them from finding their own amulemeuts in drunkennefs and other 
low vives.” (Pp. 257, 253.) 


Of the wifdom or propriety of this laft fentiment we are by no 
means convinced, ‘To furnilh, in any ftate, the people with amufe- 
ments at the public expence, though, in fome degree. it might, at firft, 
preferve them from drunkennels, would, we think, at laft, have the in- 
fallible effeét of eradicat ny all the habits of indultry, (which ts the 


guardian of good morals,) and of plunging them into thofe of inve- -/ 


terate idlenets, and of its conitant concomitant, unbridled licentiouf- 
nels. 

We are happy to contemplate, in Mr. P.’s mirror, the yet impofing 
power and refources of Auttria. ‘* Its hereditary dominions,” he fays, 
*S entitle it to rank among the chief European powers, being of wide 
extent, and great importance, and boating a population of not lefs 
than 20,000,0°0, more concentrated than the diffufe population, of 
Ruflia, and perhaps the next power to France, not in arms only, but 


on the broad and deep rooted bafis of compact numbers of inhabi- 


tants.” (p. 334.) The following account of Auftrian literature we 
infert, as both curious in itfeif, and accompanied with reflections of 
coniiderable moment : 


« Exclufive of the Italian provinces, the literary hiftory of the Auftrian 


dominions cannot acend toa remote period. That of Autiria proper, in | 
particular, is little interefting; and even the chronicles and lives of faints 7 
are comparatively recent. If the Emperor Maximilian, grandfather of © 


Charles V., be the author of an eecentric poem, aliuding to the events of 
his own life, and u ually aleribed to him, though many aflign it to his chap- 
Jain, he may be conlidered as the father of Aultrian literature, as well as of 
Aulirian greatne’s. But the fucceflion of authors ts interrupted ; and many 


of thofe who flourished at Vienna were alieas. Wrolfgangus Lazius is but 4 
a dreaming antiquary; and in the famecentury Cufpinian has ridiculed Ha- 7 


felbach, the proteifor of divinity, who haviidg begun a courfe of lectures on 
Hfaiah, had not, in twenty-one years, finithed the firft chapter. The like 
perverfity of tafle continues fo [in] modern times; and Riefbeck has de- 
picied in warm colours the metaphyfical abfurdities of the Autirian profe! 


fors, and the abject tone of flavery and flattery, which pervades even the | 


little folid literature that is known. For, at Vienna, the Emperor is con* 


fidered as the fucceffor of Auguflus, as abfolute monarch of Gerinany; @ 


while, in the other provinces of that wide region, he is more juftly regarded 
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as a nominal head, though highly refpe@tabie as King of Bohemia and Huns | 


gary. In the medical branch, Van Swieten, Storck, and othe.s, have ac- 


quired delerved celebrily; but thoug 


tended literati, or men who can talk and write nonienlein Latin, there area | 
few who have acquired a fhadow of reputation, fuchas Hell, Martini, Denis, © 
and Sonnerfels; yct the firft was a Siletian, and Denis irom Bavaria. To ;. 
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antiquities occur the names of Froelich, and [of] one or two other numif- 
matic writers, who compvie valt volumes upon {mall fubjects. 

« Bohemia and Hungary have no ancient claims to literature. Cofmas of 
Prague, a venerable hittoiian, flourithed about the year 1130; and Hungary 
has a cofemporary (contempocary] father of hiftory in the anonymous notary 
Mathias Corvinus little {timulated native literature; for Bonfinius was an 
Italian. Nor is there any Hungarian writer purticularly celebrated ‘among 


the modern Latin clailics ; nor the native language yet known by any work 


“ua 


commanding celebrity. Baron du Born, a native of Tranfylvania, has writ- 
ten many able works in natural hiftory ; but he ufed the Latin and French 
Janguages. An inquiry into the caufes which have retarded the progrefs 
of letters and philofophy in the Auttrian dominions, would be more ufeful 
than the bare enumeration of a few names, They would be found to arife 

arily from the coarfene!s of the German diale&, and the ablence of the 
Slavonic and Hungarian from the learned languages of Europe ; partly from 
numerous wars of ambition, which fometimes endanger the very exilience 


' of the fiate; in yet greater mealure from the military education of the nobi- 


lity, or rather indeed from their ignorance, for many conlfummate officers 


, have been men of letters: but above all, this defe@t muft be afcribed to that 
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} metaphyfical bigotry which perverts their rational powers, and blights every 


bud of genius and /oltid knowledge. The books prohibited at Vienna pro- 
bably exceed in number thefe of the Index Expurgatorius; and though the 
government dave [has] no doubt a right to watch over thofe of a political 
tendency, yet this jealouly needs not be extended to works ef mere {cience 
written by heretics. .On the other hand, fome blame mutt doubtlefs extend 


to authors who introduce into {cientific productions their political dogmata, 


and vifionary views of focial perfection, with attacks upon eftablithed forms 
of worlhip and government, totally unlike the procedure of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, who were teachers of content and moderation, Yet a govern- 
ment fhould fele€@t the happy mean between that fanatic bigotry, which alike 
freezes literature and every branch of indu(iry ; and that licentioufnels of 
the preis, which, by wantonly fapping perfonal reputation and the laws, 
tends to deftroy every habit of virtue, and ¢an only lead [lead only] to 
anarchy.” (Pp. 350,—352. 
his {ketch is well executed. Yet we cannot help obferving, that 
the chilling influence which our ingenious author attributes to the 
bigotry of the Auftrian government is probably much over. rated. 
Narrow as the notions of that government may be, we have never 
heard that the fentiments of the government of Spain have been fup- 
pofed more liberal. Yet the literature of Spain, by our author’s own 
account of it, is highly refpectable and rich, though little known in 
the other countries of Europe. His view of it, did our limits permit, 
we would willingly infeit, as affording a contraft of a confolatory na- 
ture to the melancholy dearth of Auftrian genius. We may mention, 
however, as honourable to Spain, that ‘* an elegant tranflation of Sal- 
luft has been publifhed by the heir-apparent, to the monarchy.” 
(p. 420.) Of Spanifh learning in general a good account may be 
found, by the mere Englifh reader, in Bavetti’s travels. The eminent 
fuccefs with which letters were formerly cultivated in Iceland is a 
NO. LXXI, YOL. XVIII, C wonderful 
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wonderful phenomenon ; and, as Mr. P.’s notice of it is fhort, we 
fha!! here tran{cribe it. 


« It isa truly fingular circumfance, in the hiftory of European literature, 
that letters highly flourifhed in the remote republic of Iccland, from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century; and, independent of the fabulous Sagas, 
which might be counted by hundreds, the folid and valuable works then 
produced in that ifland might fill a confiderable catalogue. From Iceland 
we derived the Edda, and our knowledge of the ancient Gothic mythology. 
From Iceland the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Orcadians,-draw their 
chief intelligence concerning their ancient hiftory; Snorro, in particular, 
beng flyled the Herodotus of the north: and the Landnama, or book of the 
orig ns of Iceland, isa unigue work, difplaying the names and property of all 
the original fettlers, and the circumf{tanees attending the diliribution of a 
barbaric colony.” (p. 503.) 


Mr. P. has been minutely attentive to trace, as far as it could be 
traced, the primitive population of every country on the face of the 
globe. Asa fair and concife fpecimen of the manner in which he 
treats this engazing fubject, we fhall exhibit what he fays of the firft 
inhabitants of Denmark, with whom our connection is intimate and 
clofe. 


“ The original population of Denmark appears to have confifted of Cim- 
bri, or Northern Celts, the anceliors of our Welth, and who [dele and] in 
particular, held the Cimbrie Cherfonefe, or modern Jutland and Slefwick. 
On the progre!s of the Goths from the N. and E., the Cimbri were expelled; 
and being joined by part of the Teutones, or more fouthern Germans, they 
were in queli of other poileflions, when they were defeated by Marius. 
Yet the Cherfonele continued to retain their name; and Tacitus mentions, 
that in his time there exified.a {mall {tate of the Cimbri, probably near the 
mouth of the Elbe, while the remainder of the Cherlfonefe was poile(led by 
feven Gothic tribes, among which he names the Angli, who afterwards gave 
appellation to England, and who appear to have retided in the eaftern part 
of Sle wick, where there is {ill the province of Anglen. The original pof- 
feiiors of Norway, which, with Sweden, conftitutes the ancient Scandinavia, 
appear to have been the Fins and the Laps, who were driven to the northerm 
extremities by the Gothic invafion, allegorically faid to have been conduét- 
ed by Odin, the god of war. The population has fince continued pure and 
unmixed by foreign conquefis; and the Norwegians ftill retain the mufcu- 
lar frame, blooming countenance, and yellow hair of the Normans, fo well 
known in France, Italy, and England.” (p. 488.) 


Our readers, we are certain, would be highly gratified by Mr. P.’s 
defcription of the Laplanders, which is extracted from Leems, a Da- 
nifh miffionary, long refident in their bleak and dreary region. In- 
deed, his account of the northern nations is, altogether, exceedingly 
Captivating. So is that of Switzerland, at all times an interefting 
country, but doubly, of late, endeared to every feeling mind, on ac- 
count of the deep calamities infli@ed on it by the great unprincipled 
DESTROYER. One of the richeft, moft curious, and moft elaborate 
compartments of Mr. P.’s fyftem, is that which contains his obferva- 

tions 
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tions on mountains, thofe great and ftriking features of countries. 
In thofe on the celebrated chain of the Alps, their direction, heighth, 
and internal conftitution, the lover of nature, and the {tudent of gro- 
logy, will find an ample fund of entertainment. We have room for 
no more but a beautiful, though general, fketch, which rivals, we 
think, the fubject itlelf tn fublimity. 

« It was referved for this age of enterprife to difclofe the fecret wonders 
of the fuperior Alps. The enormous ridges, clothed with a depth of per 
petual fuow, often crowned with ‘harp obeli(ks of granite, ttyled by the 
Swifs horns or needles; the dreadful chafms of fome thoufand feet im per- 
pendicular height, over which the dauntlels traveller fometimes ftands ona 
fheli of frozen fnow; the glaciers or feas of ice, fometimes exceeding thirty 
or furty miles in length; the (acred filence of the feenes before uuvitited, 


except by the chamois and goat of the rocks; the clouds, and fometimes 


the thunder-fto: m, pailing at a great diftance below; the extentive proipecis, 
which reduce kingdoms as it were to a map; the puce elatiicity of the air, 
exciting a kind of incorporeal fenfation ; are all novelties in the hiltory of 
human adventure.” (p. 583.) 


With the following more extended defcription, in no degree, we 
think, inferior to that which we have jult now given, we are under 
the neceflity of difmifling the firft volume of this great and valuable 
work, On the fecond volume, which is fingularly important, our 
remarks mu(t be referved for another number, 


“ To enumerate the natural curiofities of Swifferland would be to de- 
fcribe the country. The Alps, the glaciers, the vait precipices, the defcend- 
ing torrents, the fources of the rivers, the beautiful lakes and cataracts, are 
all natural cu:iofities of the greatett fingularity, and moti fublime delcrip- 
tion. Of late the glaciers have attracied particular attention; but thole 
feas of ice, interfecied with numerous deep fillures, owing to fudden cracks 
which refound like thunder, mutt yield in fublimity to the ftupendous fum- 
mits clothed with ice and fnow, the latter often defcending in what are 
called avalanches, or prodigious balls, which, gathering as they roll, fome- 
times overwhelm travellers, and even villages. Nay, the mountains them- 
felves will fometimes burft, and é6verwhelm whole towns, as happened in 
the memorable infiance of Pleurs near Chiavana, in which thou ands perilhs 
ed, and nota veltige of a building was left; nor are recent inflances, though 


. -) 
. lefs tremendous, wholly unknown. The vaft refervoirs of ice and {now 


give birth to many important rivers, whofe fources deeply intereft curiofity. 


As an example, the account which Bourrit gives of that of the Rhone may 
be felecied. « At length we perceived through the trees a mountain of ice 
as {plendid as the fun, and flaihing a fimilar | ght on the environs. Th’s 
firlt alpect of the glacier of the Rhone infpired us with great expectation, 
A moment afterwards this enormons mals of ice having dilappeared behind 
thick pines, it foon after met our fight between two valt blocks of rock 
which formed a kind of portico. Surprifed at the magnificence of this (pec= 
tacle, and at its admirable contrafts, we beheld it with rapture. <t length 
we reached this beautiful portico, beyond which we were to dilcover all 
the glacier. We arrived: at this fight one would (uppofe one’s self in’ another 
world, fo much is the imagination 1mprefled with the nature and immentity 
of the objects. To form an idea o! this fuperb {pediacle, figure ig your 
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mind a {caffolding of tran{parent ice, filling a {pace of two miles, rifing to 
the clouds, and darting flathes of light like the fun. Nor were the feveral 
parts lefs magnificent and furprifing. One might fee as it were the fireets 
and buildings of a city, ereéted in the form of an amphitheatre, and embel- 


lithed with pieces of water, cafcades and torrents. The effects were as pro- 


digious as the immen(ity and the height; the moft beautiful azure, the mot 
fplendid white, the regular appearance of a thoufand pyramids of ice, are 
more eafy to be imagined than defcribed. Such is the a{pect of the glacier 
of the Rhone, rhein by nature on a plan which fhe alone can execute: we 
admire the majeftic courfe of a river without fufpe€ting that which gives it 
birth, and maintains its waters, may be {till more majeltic and magnificent.’ 
(Bourrit, iii, 163.) He aflerwards defcribes the river as ifluing from a 
vault of ice, as tranfparent as crystal, and illuminated by streams of funthine 
darting through apertures in the roof.” (Pp. 589, 590.) 


(To be continued.) 


Military Memoirs, relating to campaigns, battles, and firatagems of war, 
ancient and modern. Extraéted from the ee ee ith oce 
caftonal remarks, By the Author of the War in Afia, from 1778 
to 1784; of the Hiftory of Europe, in Dodfley’s Annual Regi- 
fter, continued from 1791 to 1801, both inclufive, (1793 except- 
ed;) and the. tranflator of Mr, Cunningham’s MSS. Hiftory of 


Great Britain, in Latin, from the time of Cromwell, to the ac- © 


ceflion of George I, 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 588. Price 10s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1804. 


ROM the works mentioned in the title-page, our readers will 
perceive, that the author is Dr. William Thomfon ; and a dedi- 
cation to the Duke of York is fubfcribed by the name of that gentle- 
man, The leading object of the performance is to exhibit military 
operations and events in fuch a manner as to fhew the caufes by which 
the refults were determined. ‘* The event of war,” fays the preface, 
** generally depends on the fuperiority of talents in ‘thofe who form 
ait execute military plans. Here lies the ftrength of armics more 
than in their numbers, or even their veteran difcipline. Hiftory, both 
ancient and modern, abundantly proves that victory has not {o often 
turned upon the comparative mafles of oppofite numbers, as on the 
quantum of matter, to borrow a phrafe from the mathematicians, mul- 
tiplied into its velocity, and both, by fkilful evolutions, ably and dex- 
troufly directed.” That, in the great majority of cafes, victory has 
followed fuperior genius, wifdom and felf-poffeffion, is the leflon that 
the author of thefe memoirs feeks to inculcate; and in his execution of 
his tafk, he has very fteadily kept in view UNITY OF DESIGN. 
Taking a general view of the qualifications of a leader of armies, our 
author obferves, that one of the moft important attainments is to know 
the character of mankind, and particularly the character of the enemy. 
Julius Cefar, he obferves, in hiscampaigns againft the Gauls, Germans, 
and Britons, was careful in the firft place, not only to learn the na- 
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ture of the country, and the military force and refources of the na- 
tions which he was, about to invade, but to inveftigate their govern- 
ment, and above all their character, One feature in the military cha- 
racter of the Gauls, eafily deducible from their difpofitions, he parti- 
cularly points out as applicable to the fucceffive inhabitants of that 
country, from the age of Julius Celar to the prefent. Sudden in 
their refolutions, unfteady, without perfeverance, without patience, 
they are more fitted for making than for fuftaining and repelling an 
attack. ‘The victories of the French have been owing to their attacks, 
their defeats to attacks made upon them. This general fact our au- 
thor undertakes amply to illuftrate in his military memoirs. He 
thinks it has been lefs attended to by nations at war with France, 
than prudence and expediency required, 

The work is divided into three parts. The firft comprchends an 
account of war before the invention of gun-powder, beginning with 
the times of Homer, and ending with the laft battles which the En- 
glifh and Scotch fought during the reign of Edward II. and in the 
beginning of the reign of his fon.— The fecond part contains war af- 
ter the invention of gun-powder, beginning with the battle of Crecy, 
and ending with the battle of Fontenoy.—The third part deicribes 
war fiance the introduction of the Pruffian tactics, and brings it down 
to the battle of Alexandria in 1801, [tis now neceflary to advert to 
the authorities of our author, 

In ancient military hiftory he has chiefly reforted to Xenophon, the 
mott experienced hiftorian of Grecian warfare ; to Arrian, the moft 
accurate narrator of the exploits of Alexander; Polybius, the only 
authentic war hiftorian of the contefts between the Romans and Car- 
thayinians, the only writer who has fully unfolded the genius of a 
Scipio and a Hannibal. ‘The wars of Czfar he takes from the moft 
accurate fource; Cafar himfelf; and occafionally calls in Plutarch 
for {upplementary information, on, different parts of Roman military 
hiltory ; he alfo has recourfe, though not often, to modern military 
criticifm on ancient warfare. He has read Sir Walter Raleigh with 
confiderable advantage, and is imprefled with a very high idea of the 
wifdom of that writer. His authorities for the wars of the middle 
ages are in a great degree French, efpecially Froiflard and Mauvillon, 
For Englith efforts he chiefly refers to Hume, and fometimes to Ry- 
mer; for battles between the Scotch and Englith, he principally con- 
fults Hume and Buchannan, As he defcends nearer to modern times, he 
refers to Guicciardini, Father Daniel, Bayard, and Strada. The ex- 
ploits of Guftavus Adolphus are taken from his hiftorian Gualdo, and 
his military inventions from Grimoard. To none of thefe autho. 
rities can we make any objection. When our author reaches the 
wars of Marlborough, we think of Englifh hiftorians he, too ex- 
clufively quotes Cunningham; not that we impeach the authority, 
but there are other authorities which are alfo deemed weighty, His 
accounts of Frederick are chiefly taken from Grimoard’s picture of 
the reign of Frederick, In his account of the American war, his fole 
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except in one inftance, is Captain Stedman, a very decent, ufeful wri~ 
ter; but certainly not the only one who has handled that fubjeet ; ; and 
certainly one who is not paramount in hiftorical fame or importance. 
For the events of the laft war he refers chiefly to Dodiley’ s Annual 
Regifter. ‘The following reafon he adduces for citing that work; 
“ It may,” he fays, ** well occafion a fmile to fee a man, who ac- 
knowledges himfelf to be the writer of the Hiftory of Europe, in 
Dodfley’s Annual Regifter continued, fo often quoting that publica- 
tion among the beft authorities. But let it be recolleéted, that the 
authorities from whidh his ftatements of military affairs are there 
given, are diftin€lly pointed out where thofe authorities have been 
publifhed.” Our author adds, that he has been much afifted by pri- 
vate information. From the object, plan, and authorities of this 
work, we now proceed to the execution. 

He commences the memoirs by a defcription of the battle of Thym- 
brium between’Crocfus and Cyrus. ‘This combat is very accurately 
detailed from Xenophon, and the purpofe of the narrative is to fhew 
that Cyrus, with a {maller number of troops, not better than thofe of 
the Lacian monarch, obtained the viGory, firft by his general arrange- 
ment, which enabled his forces to aét with combined and complete effea, 
whereas the movements of Croefus were lefs conne&ted. Secondly, Cy- 
rus fkilfully concealed part of his defign of combat ; Croefus manifefted 
the whole of his plan ; thirdly, Cyrus had prefence of mind to remove 
unforefeen obftacles, and to avail himfelf of unexpeéted occurrences. 
Cyrus deteated Croefus, not from commanding better foldiers, but 
from beter direGing his foldiers, He vanquifhed the King of Ly dia, 
and afterwards other fovereigns, becaufe he was an abler man than 
any of his adverfarics. Our author makes feveral obfervations on the 
warfare mentioned io the Bible, efpeciaily a fcheme of Jofhua for 
Cap uring the city Al; and a very able itratagem it was. He quotes 
an account of the Trojan war, and imputes the capture of Priam’s 
city to the fuperior invention of the Greeks. In mere fighting, the 
Trojans and their aliies were a match for the Greeks, but were over- 
come by ftratagem. The next inttance adduced to thew the efficacy 
of genius in war, is a contiivance of Cambyfes; but a fucceeding 
example more forcibly illuftrates the fame truth. This was the battle 
of Marathon, in which, though the fmall Athenian band was far more 
warlike than the Perfian multitude, yet they muft have been over- 
whelmed by numbers, if it had not been for the ability of the general. 
Miltiades faw it would be vain to attempt the centre of the enemy, 
and that his hopes of fuccefs muft reft on attacking a weaker part, 
which being thrown into confufion, might difturb the whole line; 
therefore he refolved the onfet fhould be from the win igs, and to pre- 
yent his own handful from being furrounded, he occupied fuch a pofi- 
tion as fecured his rear, and made fuch preparations as fecured each 
flank. With theie offenfive and defenfive difpofitions he proceeded 
to .atile. Tne Perfian generals had not ability to countera& thefe 
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he Perfian column; but the genius of Miltiades threw this ponderous 
body into confufion, and its bulk attacked by fkill, and managed 
without fkill, proved its deftruction. Our author could not have f{e- 
le&ted a happier inftance of mind overcoming matter than the battle 
of Marathon. Another reflection, which he very feafonably intro- 
duces upon this fubject, is the fpirit of enthufiafic valour, by which 
generous men are in(pired to refitt an invading foe. “The writer inad- 
vertently fuffered an error, we prefume of the prefs, to efcape him. 
in ftyling the Darius, who was king of Perfia at the time of the battle 
of Marathon, Darius Ochus. The Darius in queftion, as the Doctor 
well knows was the fon of Hyftafpes. Ochus was one of the laft of 
the Perfian kings one hundred and thirty years after. A'‘ter the battle 
of Marathon, our author proceeds to the exploit of Leonidas; the 
general efforis of the Greeks, and tie inefficiency of multitudes head- 
ed by fuch a man as Xerxes, againft troops which had fuch commande 
ers as Themiftecles. When the Doctor reaches Epaminondas, we are 
furprifed- to find that he confines his confideration entirely to the 
battle of Mantinea, whereas Leuétra is fully as important an epoch in 
military hiftory. There Epaminondas firft formed that wedge co- 
Jumn which the Doctor mentions ; and by an attack ona part, broke 
the whole line of the enemy, with fix thoufand Thebans, reckoned 
only fecondary in valour, defeated twenty-four thoufand Lacedemo- 
nians, a nation that had hitherto been deemed invincible. J,euétra 
would have been one of the happieft inftances he could have chofen to 
illuftrate his maxim, that victory depends much more on the genius 
of the general, than the troops which he has tocommand, Epami- 
nondas, a very able man, with fix thoufand, not better, if fo good, 
troops, overcame Cleombrotus, an ordinary paflable man, with twenty- 
four thoufand, At Ceuétra the Thebans had to meet an enemy that 
knew not defeat: at Mantinea they encountered an enemy that they 
had fiznatly cefeated, and reduced from being the diétators of Greece 
to the loweft humiliation and diftrefs ; as the author him(felf obferves, 
at Mantinea Epaminondas was greatly fuperior in numbers. Splendid 
as was that victory, therefore, it was of much eafier atchievement than 
Leuétra, and fraught with lefs important military inftruction, From 
Epaminondas our author naturally proceeds to Philip of Macedon, 
explains the phalanx, and indeed exhibits a very clear view both of 
the arms and arrangements, and their reciprocal adaptation. He fol- 
lows Aleander through his expedition, and prefents an accurate ac- 
count of the battle of the Granicus; but without much remark, On 
the battle of Iflus, the fiege of Tyre, and the conqueft of. Egypt, he 
makes no remarks ; but proceeds to the battle of Arbela, which he de- 
fcribes with very great accuracy, and clearly fhews the vaft fuperiority 
of intelleStual powers, Though brave and hardy men, the Macedo- 
nians being about feven and forty thoufand to eleven hundred thou- 
fand in an open country, where the chief part of the Perfians could 
act, could be no match in phyfical ftrength. The battle was won by 


the genius of Alexander fo directing his attack, as to make the num- 
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bers deftrugtive to each other. The following are his obfervations on 
the battle of Arbela. 


“* It is not to be doubted, that with an excellent arrangement, joined 
to the valour of his troops, Alexander completely deteated the fuperor 
forces of Darius. Neither is it to be questioned, that, in the military 
fchools of Greece, the battle of Arbela was pointed out as the model for 
great actions. In it ace ailembled all the manqwuvres and operations known 
to the best Greek tacticians. For instance, the whole army drawn up ina 
line, obliquely inclined to that of the Perfians, in order to attack only one 

art of it, another line, oblique to the wing, to fupport the cavalry, the 
fait facings, to be ready to attack the enemy in flank, when advancing ; a 
fecond line. behind the phalanx, to oppole any attack on their own rear ; 
thofe grand facings, or wheelings, from the centre backwards towards the 
wings, when the enemy fhould appear on the flank; that denie body, or 
wedge, of cavalry, at the head of the oblique line, with which Alexander 
puthed on, to penetrate the open (pace left in the Perfian line, the columns 
of infantry formed by the peltastes, or targeteers; the breaking through of 
the phalanx, by the Peaéies the mixture of light troops with the cavalry : 
in a word, the whole battle furnifhes the most admirable leilons on the art 
of war of the antients.” 


Our author follows Alexander to the war in India, and battle with 
King Porus. Thence he pafles to the warfare of oth r Eaftern na- 
tions, and efpecially the Parthians; and prefents a melanchly detail 
of the fate of Craffus, which was evidently incurred by that general’s 
want of fkill and total ignorance of the enemy with whom he had to 
contend. He obferves that the Parthian mode of warfare is the fame 
(with different arms) with that which in latter times has been carried 
on by Hyder, Tippoo, and the Mahrattas : 


“ To {cour the country, cut off convoys, exhaust their enemy by a lon 
dance after them, th. ough countries wita which they are unacquainted, i 
in which they may be furprized by ambuthes; or, on the other hand, as 
circumstances require, or opportunities invite, to draw them into the plain 
country, where their immenfe bodies of cavalry may act against f{maller, 
though firmer, bodies of infantry, with advantage; where they may harafs 
them by constant skirmifhes, without much lofs to themfelves, or completely 
furround them.” 


From the Macedonians and Afiatics our author proceeds to the Ro- 
mans; and firft confiders the legion as oppofed to the Macedonian 
phalanx, and exemplifies the jultnefs of an obfervation which we 
quoted from the preface, that victory depends not merely on the mafs, 
but the compound ratio of force and velocity, together with fkilful 
direction. ‘1 he united ftiength and verfality of the Roman body was 
fuperior to the mere ftrength of the phalanx. The phalanx was 
adapted = to fpecific ground, whereas the legion could aét on an 

round, his remark our author illuftrates from the battle in which 
‘laminius overcame Philip, and compelled him to accept of a peace 
on the terms of the conqueror, and from the battle in which A’milius 
Paulus defcatcd Perfeus the fon of Philip, and reduced Macedonia to 
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be a Roman province. We are next conducted to the wars between 
the Romans and Carthaginians ; and our author prefents, from Poly- 
bius, a very mafterly account of the battle of Cannz. He clearly 
fhews the pivot on which victory turned in a battle in which half the 
number of troops, generally inferior, beat eighty thoufand Romans, 
becaufe the fmaller number was commanded by a moft confummate 
leader ; and the greater number by an officer of ordinary talents with 
the prefumption and precipitancy of felf conceited ignorance, The 
battle of Zama was fought between two generals of the very highett 
fkill, but the event there turned on the troops which they refpectively 
commanded. ‘The defeat of Hannibal there, when with an equal 
number contending againft a General almoft equal to himfelf, the 
troops of Hannibal being bad, and of his competitor being good, 
merely fhews that the greateft abilities cannot avail without materials. 
From the time of Hannibal the Romans were to much fuperior to the 
enemies with whom they engaged, that our author thinks none of 
their wars afford much military leflon, until the civil conteft between 
Pompey and Cefar. We do not altogether agree with him that, in 
this intermediate time, they met with no ferious refiftance in their 
ambitious career. The war of Numantia, protracted by carelefinefs 
and luxury, and brought to a clofe by the reftoration of diicipline and 
energy, is. not devoid of military inftruction, perfectly coincident 
with that which our author fo very ably delivers. The war of Ju- 
Them reprefled the Roman ambition, and both under Metellus and 

arius called fo:th very great difplays of military ability, as may be 
feen in Salluft. The Cimbri and Teutones did more than check the 
ambitious career of the Romans, they threatened the {late with de- 
ftruction. The ultimate victorics of the Romans over the valiant 
hordes of thefe Northern barbarians, tend ftrongly to confirm the ex- 
cellent and favourile pofition of our author, that in warfare genius and 
wifdom are moft likely to be fuperior ; ac leaft where they have great 
difficulties to encounter. The efforts of Sylla againft Mithridates, a 
very obftinate and formidable enemy of Roman ambition, illuftrate 
the fame principle. Sertonius, with Spaniards, long an overmatch for 
the Roman legions, is an inftance of the fame truth ; and we do wilh 
our author had not fo curforily pafled over the feventh century of Ro- 
man war hiftory. In the beginning of the eighth we find Cxfar at 
Dyracchium ; and foon after are brought to the batile of Pharfalia, 
on which Dr. ‘homfon has beftowed very accurate attention ; and of 
which he has exhibited a molt mafterly view. Cafar, he clearly de- 
monftrates, with a much fmatler number of equal troops, (for they 
were all the beft in the world) from a difadvantageous fituation, de- 
feated Pompey, with his great numbers, very itrongly pofted. Cefar 
certainly both in war and politics was uniformly fuccefsful, becaufe 
he was a much abler man than any with whom he had to contend. 
In the ancient portion of the hiftory, the battles, which are the beft 
defcribed, both afford and produce the moft impo:tant military leflons 
are the battles of Marathon and Arbela; Cann andPhaifalia. The 
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Doétor thinks it would be idle to attempt, in fuch a limited work, an 
account of the moft important battles fought by the Romans in the 
latter periods of their empire; and we, in a great meafure, agree 
with him, Indeed the events of the declining aes of Rome, afford 
lefs of military than of moral leflon.. It was not the extraordinary 
individual Hannibal by military genius and invention overcoming the 
lefs able Fiaminius and Varro, though at the head of fully better 
troops, it was barbarian ftrength and energy again{t degenerate ener- 
vation. He gives a fhort account of Saracenic and ‘Tartarian war- 
fare, in the middle ages, over Afia, Africa, and Eaftern Europe.— 
Next he brings us toevents with which we are much better acquainted, 
the wars between England and Scotland. _ both nations he juftly 
deems among the leaft barbarous of the middle ages. Both were na- 
tionally gallant and intelligent, they refpectively fucceeded according 
to the talents of the prince by whom they happened to be command- 
ed. Robert Bruce, one of the greateft monarchs of Scoiland, headed 
his army of thirty thoufand men, when Edward the Second, one of 
the weakeft princes of England, headed the Englifh of one hundred 
thoufand men. They met at Bannockburn, and the fuperior ability 
of Robert in the choice of ground, difpofition of his troops, and avail- 
ing himfelf of events, decided the fate of the day, Not long after, 
Robert being dead, and a prince of very extraordinary ability, kdward 
the Third, on the Englith throne, the forces of Edward gained a fignal 
victory at Halidown Hill. 

We are now conducted to the fecond part—war after the invention 
of gunpowder. ‘This period is introduced by fome general remarks on 
the changes which it has produced in the art of war; after which we 
follow war hiftory from the partial employment of that fubftance to 
its very general ufe; including a view of the various inftruments to 
which the invention has given rife. Our author prefents a {ketch of 
the battles of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, which bore a ftriking 
refemblance to each other in difpofition, operation, and refult. At 
Crecy, Edward the Third was far inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
but occupied fuch a pofition as to give full effect to his troops, and, 
at the fame time, fecure them from being flanked or furrounded by 
the Gallic multitude. The French did not difpofe of their men fo 
as to avail themfelves of their numbers ; the Black Prince, who com- 
manded the van, made fuch an impreffion as was irrefiftible where he 
pointed his force, and the confufion which he caufed there extended 
to the reft, The new artillery of the Englith affifted in completing 
the difmay of the enemy; but the genius of Edward the Third in 
planning, and the energetic heroifm of his fon in executing, deter- 
mined the victory. At Poiétiers, the Prince of Wales had with 
twelve thoufand to encounter fixty thoufand; but now, at twenty- 
feven, mature in wifdom, as at feventeen he had been tranf{cendant in 
heroifm, he made fuch an arrangement as enabled all his men to act, 
and not nearly all the enemy. He irritated the French prince to ad- 
vance into’ a Jane, between hedges the mo{t incommodious for his 
numbers, and which our Edward had previoufly prepared for his re- 
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ception in a manner that Hannibal could not have exceeded. He 
jined the buthes with troops on each fide, attacked the defencelefs 
flanks of the enemy, while he himelf charged them in front; they 
endeavoured to retreat, but falling hack amo ng their own army, they 
communicated thcir confufion. Edward, forefeeing this probable 
contingency, had mace difpofitions to ay ail himiclf of the dif rder, 
by pofting a party in ambufcade to attack the French in the rear, 
The battle of A incourt was gained by Henry againft an army as 
much fuperior as that which his great grandfather and great uncle had 
toencounter. He adopted a fimilar order, fecured his flanks and rear, 
and bore on one point of the French force with fuch ability and effe& 
as to produce cenfufion and rout to the enemy, and a moft decifive 
victory to the Enclifh, If the French commande:s had been equally 
fkilful, they either would have avoided baitle, or difpofed of their nu- 
merous and brave troops to much better advantage: but the valiant 
and wife princes of England defeated the French becaufe Providence 
had beftowed upon them much better heads, and ftill firmer hearts, 
than on their antagonifts. ‘Uhefe are qualities, it mult be owned, 
which many Enylifh commanders pofictled and exerted ; when they 
did our hiftory has few defeats to record from Frenchmen, or any other 
encmies. ‘The battle of Flouden was gained by the fuperior ability 
of Surrey, over not a weak prince, but what bad the fame effeét, a 
prince totally ignorant of war. Our author now proceeds to Turkith 
waifare, but their victories appear to have been gained by ftrength 
and prowefs over effeminacy, more than by ability over intellectual 
weaknefs, The Turks had a military fpirit, but never an eminent 
military genius. Next we are conducted to the wars in Italy, be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, when artillery and mufketry began 
to be well-underftood. Here is exhibited a view of French progrefs 
in military fkill. About twenty-five pages are devoted to the wars 
and inventions of Guftavus Adolphus, and that is one of the moft in- 
terefting parts of the work. After an introdu€t on on the modern 
modes of arranging armies he prefents a very mafterly view of the bat- 
tle of Rocroi, wherein the fuperior genius of Condé (by the bye we 
rather think he was then only Count or Duke @’ Enguien, his father 
or other predeceflor being alive), with an army not more nuincrous, 
overcame the fineft body of infantry in the whole world. The victory 
of that Prince over Melos is certainly as ftriking an inftance in fup- 
port of our author’s general doctrine as could be adduced. 

We next attend the Doctor over ground that every Briton muft 
tread with dclight—the wars of Marlborough. The battle of Blenheim 
is one of his moft mafterly exhibitions. ‘Therein he clearly and lumie 
noufly paints the Duke of Marlborough commanding an inferior force 
to Marthal Tallard, who had an opportunity of pofting himfelf fo 
ftrongiy as to be inacceffible. The Duke of Marlborough faw Tallard 
was not availing himfelf of his advantaves by fortifying approaches ; 
he, therefore, availed himfelf of the omiffion, moved forward with 
fuch rapidity as gave the French no time for preparation. “ers 
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rough, affifted by Prince Eugene, fo arranged the whole combined 
troops that they acted as one body. ‘Tvallard, affifted by the Elector 
of Bavaria, made fuch difpofitions that they were two detached ar- 
mies. Marlborough occupied ground (which the French a little be- 
fore might have feized) that enabled every company and every man to 
act efficiently. Tallard pent up a great bedy of his troops in a village 
whence they could not annoy the enemy, 2nd could very little fupport 
their fellow foldiers. Seeing the difpofitions of their commander the 
Englith and their allies went on with the boldeft confidence. The 
fkiltul general, with his army all moving in harmony, defeated the 
unfkilful general with his army in broken and detached bodies. In 
the sarciies of Marlborough and Tallard we find victory and defeat. 
At Ramillies Marlborough gained a victory by equal fuperiority of 
talents and effoits. At Malplaquet, having to contend againft Villars, 
avery able man, the ftill fuperior ability of Marlborough prevailed, 
but the victory was not fo fignal. Galway, commanding in Spain, 
though a brave man, at the head of as good troops as any which 
Marbborough commanded, was defeated, at Almanza, in enconnter- 
ing a leader of fuperior genius, the Duke of Berwick. The fertile 
invention of the Earl of Peterborough recovered victory to the Englith 
in Spain. The next battle that is mentioned is the batile of Fonte- 
noy, on the meafures of which, our author touches delicately, and 
lays the blame, in a great meafure, on the failure of the Dutch. 

The third part brings us to war fince the introduction of the Pruf- 
fian tactics, and in prefatory pages, traces military arrangements from 
the time of the Greeks to the commencement of the feven years war. 
Our author gives a clear and concife fketch of the fucceffive battles of 
Frederic, and no part of his narrative more ftronyly evinces his doctrine, 
that the ableft men are likely to make the beft generals. Indeed in 
Frederic it was frequently the mere invention of the moment that de- 
termined the victory. Dr. Thomfon now conduéts us to a period 
which we contemplate with regret, our campaigns in America. But 
Frederic himfelf victorious at Rofbach, Miltiades at Marathon, Alex- 
ancer at Arbela, Cafar at Pharfalia, and Marlborough at Blenheim, 
do not more ftrongly evince the efficacy of talents and efforts to ine 
fure fuccefs than awe with sUCH A BRITISH ARMY, fofally inefficient. 
He had foldiers equal to any that ever exifted; but the foldiers had 
not a general. In this part of his narrative our author, we think, 
abounds too much in extracts from the hiftory of Stedman. 

Laftly, we come to the wars that arofe from the French revolution. 
In his account of the firft campaign, 1792, he imputes the fuccefles 
of the French near the clofe of the year to the enthufiafm of fuppofed 
liberty in fome degree, but chiefly to the immenfe numbers which 
were brought into the field. The defcription of the battle of Jemappe 
is clear, but without any novelty of difcovery or particular remark. 
He proceeds to the contefts with the Pruffians and Auftrians, but here 
we find little generalization. The battle of Fleurus is accurately nar- 


sated, but without any retrofpection of that {cparation of the allies, 
which 
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which was not without its influence on that event as well as the gene- 
ral refult of the campaign. The fucceding battles in the Low Coun- 
tries between the French and Germans are mentioned, but with hardly 
any remark ; and we muft fay, that no portion of the military memoirs 
prefent near fuch a {mall portion of military inftrution as the cam- 
paigns 1793 and 1794 in Germany and the Low Countries. Indeed 
we cannot fee one leflon in the account of thefe two years, either of 
example or of warning, and very important years they are in military 
hiftory, and through that importance infinitely more important in po- 
litical hiftory. “The operation of the Englifh troops in 1793 and 1794 
we do not recollect to have feen once mentioned, Pichegru appears 
to us to have been a general equal to any, and, except Moreau, far 
fuperior to any other general that fupported the French revolution, 
We regret that he is not mentioned, After a fhort {ketch of parties at 
Paris, our author proceeds to the firft Italian campaign of Buonaparté, 
and very properly pafles unnoticed mere rapidity of movements. Nei- 
ther does he mention the battle of Lodi, which certainly appeared 
liker the defperation of phrenzy than the cool intrepidity of a real 
hero. He attributes fome degree of merit to the ftratagem of that 
adventurer for efcaping from a detachment of Auftrians. ‘The expe- 
dient, however, of pretending to be followed by a large body of men 
was quite obvious to invention, and very common in practice. At- 
tending this leader to the clofe of the campaign we are happy to find 
the Door does not affign his fuccefs to diftinguifhed ability ; but to 
rapid movement and verfatile dexterity. “There was another caufe on 
which we wifh he had touched, the want of fidelity among many of 
the Auftrian officers. Our author does not aflert that Buonaparté 
furmounted great difficulties: we think he had not great difficu!ties 
to furmount. He beftows high praife on Moreau; and then pro- 
ceeds to the fiege of Acre, which he repeats, in a great degree, trom 
his own Annuai Regifter. ‘This celebrated operation draws forth ver 
few reflections. The Auftrian and Ruffian campaign of 1799 is alte 
fketched, but with little accompaniment of remark. Of the battle of 
Marengo our author prefents a fhort and impartial account, and clofes 
his memoirs with the battle of Alexandria. 

The fcantinefs of remark in the laft nine years of the Memoirs we 
are far from imputing to want of powers in the author, to deduce 
from the hiftory of that period as valuable Ieffons as trom any former 
period. But we are aware of the delicacy of the fubjeét, and make 
allowances for the peculiar circumftances of the cafe. Neveithclefs, 
without entering into an inveftigation of the defign, plan, or execu- 
tion, of every military meafure that was adopted by Britain and her 
allies, we muft, on the whole, obferve, that as far as this nation was 
concerned, without being implicated in the countels or operations of 
allies, we were fignally fuccefsful ; and Britain, even in her military 
efforts of the Jatt war, mainrained that Superiority which Crecy firlt 
proved, and fo many fucceeding feenes have confirmed, We fhould 
not have hefitated to take ap Britifh effort, and with our author had 
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done the fame. We rather, however, regret the want of what might, 
and we think would have produced able and valuable remark, than cen- 
fure the om 'flin. 

The Military Memoirs conftitute a performance of combined infor- 
mation and inftruction; always ufeful, and at prefent peculiarly fea- 
fonable and interefting. We have fairly and cand dly itated points on 
which we differ from the author, in the fame fairnefs we mult pro- 
nounce our opinion that, on the whole, it is a work of meritorious 
defign, beneficial tendency, and judicious fele&tion, particularly de- 
ferving of the perufal of officers and thofe who have the appointment of 
officers. The work is indeed an hiltorical illuftration, in military fub- 
jects, of the grand maxim of J:uvenal, that a rigid a-herence to the 
dictates of wifdom in a great meafure controuls the power of fortune. 


“ Nullam numen habes, fi non prudentia defit 
fortuna.” | 








Daubeny’s Vindicia Ecclefia Anglicane. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII. P. 371.) 


N Mr. O.’s chapter concerning Repentance our author makes no 
remarks; and on that which treats of Original Sin, we find 
none which we deem of fu: licient im portance to be laid before our 
readers. But his ftri€tures on Mr. .’s fixth « hapter, which relates 
to Fufific ication, are rich in found criticifm, and in equally found di- 
vinity. He begins with obferving that much of what has been writ- 
ten on the fubject has been advanced more with a view to fupport 
fome pre- -eftablithed fyftem, than with an eye to the truth. Bur the 
real merits of the cauic, he thinks, lie within a narrow compais.— 
Our venerable reformers Jaboured to eradicate the grofs and profitable 
error which had long prevai.ed in the Church of Rome with regard to 
the doétrine of human mi rit. 


« Whoever, therefore, confiders Chrilt to be tse only meritorious cause Of 
man’s falvation, and works as requifite to determine the quality of that faith 
which can alone be intirumenta! to the falvation of the party, will believe 
every thing neceilary to be beli¢ved on this important {ubject. He will lee 
that works, the trwit of faith, while, to make ule of the language of our 
reformers, they: are decidedly ¢ thut out from the office of jultifying,’ muft 
fill be preient in the juitifie -d party, (in all cafes where works are poflible) 
as the sine qua non, without which he will not finally be faved. * For with- 
out holinels (we are told) no man (hall fee the Lord.’ This neceflary dif- 
crimins ition between man’s ¢is/e to falvation, and his Aersonal qualification for 
it, contains the whole pith of the argument employed on this much, though 
in my judgment, unneceitlarily, controvertéd lubject.” (Pp, 233-235.) 


Mr. O., in order to prejudice his readers againft thofe who talk of 
two juftifications, a firf? and a final, invidioufly afcribes the diftin€tion 


to “© Taylor the Socinian.” But if the diftinction be a true one, it is 
not 
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not to be rejected becaufe held by a Socinian. Or muft we renounce 
the doctrine of the Trinity becaufe it is held by the Church of Rome ? 
This mode of arguing, or rather of biafling the reader’s mind, is infi- 
nitely difgraceful to thofe who adopt it. But Mr. O. can by no means 
allow that ‘* to be baptized” and ** to be juftified” are of the fame 
import, though the Homily on Salvation employs them as fynony- 
mous. . We woncer not at this; for his {cheme excludes the notion 
that juftification is annexed to baptifm. Mr. O. is a ftrenuous advo- 
cate for the /itera) fenfe of our public flandards, when their language 
fuits his purpofe. But, in the prefent cafe, becaufe Dr. Hey allows 
that the word ‘juflilication” is {feldom or ever ufed as fynonymous 
with ** baptifm,” except in our article and homily, Mr. O. thinks ic 
“ highly improbable that it is fo ufedthere.” ‘* This,” fays Mr, D. 
* appears to be ftrange reafoning. For, upon this principle, the 
articles and homilies, which are appealed to as the ftandard for the 
church doctrine, are not to be received according to the letter, but 
according to the feufe [which] Mr. O. thinks proper to affix to them.” 
(p. 238.) But our reformers, when they joined the words ‘* jufti- 

ed” and ** baptized” as fynonymous, really meant what they faid ; 
for they lay it down, as a fundamental pofition, that ** infants, being 
baptized, and dying in their infancy, are by Chrift’s facrifice, wathed 
from their fins, brought to God’s favour, and made his children, and 
inheritors of his kingdom of Heaven.”’ (Hom. of Salv. p.17.) Bue 
this, we prefume, Mr. O. himfelf will allow to be a good defcription 
of perfons juftified. ‘The paflage of the homily which we have here 
produced is alfo produced by Mr, O.; but, to guard, we fuppofe, 
again{t the * iniquity of quotation,” he has given itin a form which, 
inftead of teaching what it actually does teach, the juftification’ of in- 
fants by baptif{m, makes it applicable to Chriftians in general. ‘This 
was eafily done. Nothing more was required than to fupprefs the 
words ** infants, being baptized, and dying in their infancy,” and to 
fubftitute the fimple pronoun we. ‘* Had,” fays Mr. D. §* the au- 
thor of a * Guide to the Church’ thus gucted, he certainly would not 
have been {pared ” - (p. 242.) 

On this momentous fubject our author appeals, as we had alfo 
done*, to the rubric at the end of the baprifmal fervice, and to the 
reference made by the XIth article to the homily on falvation. The 
argument drawn from thefe inconte(ftible authorities we venture to 
prophefy that neither Mr, O., nor any of his ** regular Evangelical , 

inifters,” will ever dare to meet. On this point they have only . 
one alternative, which is either to relinquifh the dotrines of Calvin, 
or their new defignation of **the True Churchmen.” But, fays | 
Mr. ©: “ the notion” that juftification is fynonymous with baptifm, 
** is overthrown by their own hypothefis; namely, that it fuppofes 
* men to do their part faithfully ;’ and that we are then only put in a 





* See Awti-Jacosin Reviav, Vol. XV. P. 130—264, 
way 
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way of being eternally happy, if all things go on well; but that we 
may lofe our way.”” That a perfon once juftified can lofe his way is 
a doétrine which Mr. O., we know, like a good Calvinift, regards as 
abfurd. Ic is neverthelefs the doétrine of the Church, as we have 
unaniwerably proved in another place*, For our reformers, as Mr. 
D. obferves, held the do&rine of afurance of falvation only fo far as 
infants dying in their infancy were concerned ; whilft, in all other 
cafes, they confidered baptifm as the conveyance of benefits fubject 
to contingency, as an admiffion into a ftate of falvation which might 
afterwards be loft.” Of this queftion the judgment pronounced by 
the Church w’th regard to the penitent thief is d«cifive. 

But, argues Mr. O. if it be true that juftificaton may be loft, and 
alfo that it is the fame as baptifim, then, in order to regain it we muft 


be rebaptized. If Mr. O. thought that this confequence followed, he 


was grofsly ignorant of the doctrine both of the Church of England, 
and of the Primitive Church. His favourite Auguftine taught a very 
different leffon. ‘* Semel perceptam,” fays that father, ** parvulus 
apse non amittit, nifi propria impietate, fi ztatis acceflu tam ma- 
us evaferit, ‘T‘unc enim etiam propria incipiet habere peccata, qux 
non regeneratione,” or a repetition of the facrament of baptifm, ‘* au- 
ferantur, fed alia curatione fanentur.” (Ad. Bonif. Epift. 98.) This 
other cure confifts in repentance, and renewed obedience. by employ- 
ing this cure the perfon baptized retains the benefit of his original 
baptifm, which needs not be repeated. ‘* And in this fenfe,” adds 
our author, ‘* though not in the fenfe in which it is ufed by fome 
modern teachers, the maxim * once regenerate and always regenerate’ 
is a true maxim in Chriftianity, and was an eftablifhed one in the 
Primitive Church.” (P. 247.) We are far, however, from being of 
opinion that Mr. O, believed in the juftnefs of his own inference from 
juftification’s being fynonymnous with baptifm. We obferved+, as 
Mr. D. alfo does, that he produces, from the homily on falvation, a 
paflage which renders his own reafoning ridiculous. We faid that 
we fuppofed that he intended to be witty. But, perhaps, we fhould 
have been nearer the truth if we had faid that this was one of his 
meaneft attempts to confound the queftion, and to puzzle his readers. 

Mr. ©), however, talks of baptifin as ** a bare admiffion into the 
Chriftian religion, (p. 180.) ; aad the doétrine of the Chriftian Ob- 
ferver is that ** Baptiftn is on/y the outward fign of an admiffion into 
the Church, adminiitered by tallible men, and may or may not be ac- 
companied by the inward and fpiritual grace of juftification, which is 
the act of God alone.” (Chrif. Obf. July 1802.) Mr. O. too, hav- 
ing laid it down that a man is juftified only when he rightly believes 
(p.179-), very evidently difbelieves that infants are juftified by bap- 
tifm. ‘Thus do Mr. O. and the Chriftian Obferver, to ufe the worde 





* See Anti-Jacosin Revirw, Vol, XV. Pp. 279, 280. 
+ See Anti-Jacosin Revizw, Vol. XV, P. 265. 
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of our excellent author, “ in direc? contradiffion to the exprefs doc- 
trire of our Church, think—the former, that perfons under age cannot 
be juftitied by baptifin; the Jatrer, that the inward and fpiritual grace 
may Ot may not accompany the outward and vilible figa ; whiift both, 
with che XX Vth and XXVIIth articles, as it were, flaring them ta 
the face, which tell them that ¢ baptifm is not only a iign of profef- 
fion, but allo a fign of regeneration; by which, as by an inftrument, 
the promifes of God are vifibly figned and fealed’ to tne baptized 
party, appear to be equal!y agreed in confidering bantifm as * only 
the outward fign of admiflion into the Church ;’ or, in Mr. O.’s 
words, ‘ the tare admiffion into the Chriftian religion.” (p. 255.) 
But the Chriftian Obferver has farther difcovered that the facra- 
‘ment of baptifm may be ineffectual, becaufe it is adminiftered by fa/- 
lible men. 1s the Chriftian Oblerver, then, a believer in the Roman 
Catholic princ ple, that the intention of the Minifter is neceflary to 
the validity of the facrament? Or does he think that the weaknefs 
of the inftrument employed can make void the poficive inttitution of 
Chrift? So, at leaft, we are certain, thought not Sc. Paul, ‘** We 
have,” he fays, ‘* this treafure in earthen veilels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us.” (2 Cor. iv. 7.) The 
fentiments of our Church, on this momentous fubject, are no lefs 
explicit, and are fully explained in her XXVIth article. We have 
no hefitation, therefore, whatever, to ftile, with our author, thefe 
pofitions of Mr. O. and of the Chriftian Obferver, downright herefy; 
and moft heartily do we concur in the following weighty reflections : 


“ Sorry am I to think that fuch erroneous opinions, relative to a facra- 
ment of our Church, (hould confiitute part of that new flyfiem of divinity, 
now indutirioufly circulated by thofe of our Clergy who, in their zeal for 
the honour of God, feem to be atfempting to reform upon the reformation ; 
a {pecies of divinity fuited to felf-conttituted Miniliers, who know no com- 
million but that of their own assuming ; but certainly unfuited to the charac- 
ter of clergy who have adivine commiflion Lo produce forthe office [which] 
they undertake. To depreciate the facraments of the Church, on the {core of 
the fallibility of the Minifter, whole office .it is to diipenie them; and 
thereby to lead ferious people to look for immediate communications from 
Heaven, which they will not fail to do if they are taugit that the fallibility 
of the Minilter may prevent their receiving benefit from his miniliry, is to 
fet afide the p'an on which Chrift thought fit that the affai:s of his kingdom 
fhould be traniaéted ; an effect which, if not counteraéicd, must ultimately 
terminate in the annihilation of Chiist’s vifible chuich on earth, The po- 
fition, that baptized perions may or may not be justified, certainly corre- 
fponds with the Calvinistic doctrine of election, according to which justi- 
fication is the exclufive portion of certain chofen individuals; in which 
cafe it must be admitted, that the fac ament of baptifm can make no altera- 
tion in the cafe of parties whofe’condition had beew previoutly and irrevo- 
cably determined. ‘This may be found doctrine with divines of the Gene- 
van fchool; but certainly it bears no affinity to that of the Church of Eng- 
land, which, afier the example of her Divine Head, is no relpecter of 
perfons in this cafe. All properly admitted within her pale by baptilm, 
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are confidered to be (in the words of her fervice) ‘ in the number of God's 
faithful and elect children ;’ in the fame fenfe, in which the members of the 
feveral churches collected by the aposties are stiled the © faithful - Christ 
Jelus,’ and ‘ elect of God.’ Like them they are by divine grace elected to 
the privileges of the Golpel Covenant. They are con't quent!) y § seg ed in 
a state of present falvation, and must, therefore, for she time being, be justi- 
fied. And neither our reformers knew, nor does our Churel h know, any 
other justification but that originally conveyed by the facrament of “baptilm ; : 
which, when lost, as it is continually liable to be by the fubfequent conduct 
of the party, is, through grace, to be recovered by the fame means which 
qualified for its original poileffion; namely, repentance and faith, accom- 
panied with renewed obedience.” (Pp. 258. 260, 261.) 


Many pages are employed by Mr. O. for the purpofe of inftructing 
thofe divines againtt whom he writes in what fenfe our Reformers 
are to be underitood, when they affirm that men are faved ** without 
works by faith only. ” But thefe divines underftood the reformers 
much better than Mr. O., who perpetually fees them through a Cal- 
viniftic medium. The reformers, by all the mods of expreffion 
which they ui fed on this fubject, meant nothing more than to exclude 
the Popifh doctrine of merit, and to attribute our falvation wholly to 
Chrift. Mr. D. however, with other divines, is accufed of not being 
Proteftant enough to reject this Popifh doétrine, ** although on fome 
occafions, he verbally difclaims it.” And the eround of the charge 

is, that ** he talks of works and obedience to the moral Jaw, as con- 
{tituting men relatively worthy ; and giving them a right of grace on 
the part of God to the tree of life ; and of God becoming their 
debtor.” This Mr. O. calls ftrange do€trine ; but, as Mr. D. ob- 
ferves, it can be ftrange to none, ** but to thofe who are ftrangers to 
their bible: for there the doctrine is to be found in more places than 
one.” (p. 275.) On this head Mr, D.’s vindication is eafy. But in 
order to it, ‘he is here, as well as‘in many other inftances, obliged to 
produce the pfiffi ma verba of his own writings to which Teference is 
made; and, in the prefent cafe, he lays open fuch a fcene of mifre- 
prefentation on the part of Mr, O., and juch a total contempt of fair 
quotation, as excite indignation —— with pity. “© At the fame 
time,” fays our author, “in juftice to Mr. O. it muft be obferved 
that he is underitood, in the world, not to be fo much the indepen- 
dent writer for, as the public reporter of, a party; that the documents 
which his publication exhibits have been furnifhed from various quar- 
ters; his chief ofice having been that of arranging, and giving the 
lucidus ordo to the difcordant mafs of materials with which his friends 
had fupplied him. Should this, as from that part of Mr. O.’s publi- 
cation now immediately before me, I fiould in charity conclude mutt 
have been the cafe, Mr, O. may have been un: ntentionally led into 

errors by too implicit a confidence in the h onefty of his afiftants.— 
Such a plea for the numberlefs garbled quotations to be met with in 
his publication, a regard for Mr. O.’s reputation, as a clergyman, dif- 
pofes me moft readily to admit.”.(Pp. 281, 282.) Whether Mr. O. 
and 
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and his friends wiil confider the fuppofition here mentioned as an ho- 
nour or an infult, we neither know nor care. But fure we are that, 
for Mr. O. as an individual the truth of it would be the beft apology 
that can be made. Should the fact be as is here fuzgefted, and as 
we ourfelves have been tempted to fulpect, it would account for the 
different parts of his book, which has much the appearance of a piece 
of patch-work, hanging loofely together. We might then imagine 
that, for tear of difobliging his friends, Mr. O. was under the ne- 
ceflity, In oppofition to ‘his own better judg oment, of inferting paflages 
which had better been le!t out, and of finding the beft fitu. tion which 
he could for contributions which refufed completely to harmonize. 

Mr. O. (p. 21.5.) charges our author with maintaining, ‘* that ad- 
miflion into Chriftianity places men in a ftate of poffible falvation ; 
but that whether this becomes a real, actual, and difcriminating fal- 
vation to the believer, depends wholly upon his works ;”’ and for proof 
he refers to the Guide to the Church. (p. 287.) But the words in 
italigs are not Mr. D.’s: and are inferted only to make out the fenfe 
for which Mr. O. wifhed to render him refpontible. ‘That the falva- 
tion of any is only pef/idle, Mr. O. we know, does not believe: for 
Cal!vin’s elect have certainty of falvation. But this ts not the doctrine 
either of the bible, or of the Church of England: Baptized infants, 
dying in infancy, are certain of falvation; not fo adults, who may 
fail of it by their own mifconduct. And that falvation can be on/y 
pafible, which, by the fault of the party, may be prevented from ef- 
tectually taking place. ‘This doctrine, which Mr. O. ftyles * the 
notorious divinity of Mr. Daubeny,”’ is ‘thewn, from St. Peter and - 
Apoftle to the Hebrews, as well as from the Liturgy and Homilies, 
be good, found, and orthodox divinity. Mr. OQ. too reprobates ad 
polition, maintained by fome of his Opponents, ** that faith in the 
merits of Chritt /uoplies the defe?s of our cbedience.”” When he pafled 
this cenfure, he had furely forgotten the language of the homily, that 
‘* in Chrift-every true Chriftan may be called a fulfiller of the law, 
for as much as that which their infirmity lacked Chrift’s juftice hath 
fupplied.”’ 

But nothing has more offended Mr. O. than Bithop Ball’s making 
works a condition of falvation*. ‘* But to me,” fays our author, 
“© the words covenant and condition appear fo n¢ ceflarily connected, 
that I can form no idea of the one independent of the other.” (p. 290.) 
Every perfon who enters into the church by baptifm, as he well ob- 
ferves, muft, either by himfelf or by proxy, engage in a previous fo- 
lemn profeffion of faith, repentance, and obedience. If fuch an ene 
gagement be neceflary to confer a title to the privileges of the bap- 
tifmal coveriant, its performance mult, @ fortiori, be neceflary to f{e- 
cure the continuance of them. ‘* Faith, repentance, and obedience, 
then, though not the caufes by which falvation is produced, are {till 
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thofe circumftances or conditions without which, in conformity with 
the pln of the divine covenant, falvation will not take place.” (ibid. ) 

Our auther has very clearly fhewn, that the XIth article of the 
Church of England, on which Mr. O, feems to have maintained that 
faith is the only condition of juitification, warrants no fuch inference. 
The article is evidently built on two celebrated paflages of St. Paul, 
(Rom. iii. 28. Gal. ii. 16.) which muft, therefore, be properly ex- 
plained before the article can be rightly underftood. This explana- 
tion our author has given in a brief and fatisfa€tory view. Faith 
alone, he contends, is mentioned in the article, becaufe the article 
fpeaks only of the meritorious caufe of juftification, in oppofition to 
human works ofevery kind. The difference, therefore, between our 
author and Mr. O. is this. Mr. O. infifts that faith is the on/y condi- 
tion of juftification, apparently on the ground that no other condition 
is exprefled in the XIth arf cle. So far as the phrafes per fidem and 
fola fide apply to the fubject of the article, Mr. D. agrees with him. 
But Mr. W. further maintains, that faith and works, confidered with 
a view to man’s final juftification at the day of judgment, are equally 
conditions, and that they were fo confidered by our reformers, who, 
if they had been fpeaking of this fubject, would to the words per 
fidem, now in the article, have added per epera. For faith and works 
were equally regarded by them, nut as meritorious caufes, or, pro- 
perly (peaking, as any caufes at all, but, agreeably to Bifhop Bull’s 
diftinétion, as ** caufe fine quibus non;’’ as conditions, which, 
though fhut out from the office of juftifying, are ftill neceflary to be 
prefent in him that is juftified; as audlilicesions, in fhort, without 
which man’s final juftification wil! not take place. 

By means of this diftin@ion our ingenious author very eafily recon- 
ciles St. Paul with St. James. 


« St. Paul,” he fays, ‘* was writing about that justification conveyed to 
the party on bis admiffion into Christianity by baptilm, to which faith onl 
was the requifite title, according Lo the establithed principle on which the 
Evangelical Ministry uniformly proceeded, namely, dclieve and be baptized. 
Whereas St. James was {peaking of the condition of the fame party, fub/e- 
quent to that admillion; and of thofe works of faith neceflary to qualify 
him for his final justification. The Christian, then, is to be justified b 
faith, without works which bear any corre{pondence «with thofe meant by 
St. Paul, becaule they were works of legal obedience, which fet up a me- 
vitorious claim, on their own account, to justification. At the fame time, he 
is not to be justified by faith, without the works meant by St. James; thefe 
works being the works of evangelical obedience, acceptable only through 
Christ, and without which faith is dead.” (Pp. 298, 299.) 


This appears to us a very happy ftatement ; and it correfponds ex- 
a&tly with that of Mr. Pearfon, who, in his firft letter to Mr. Over- 
ton, (p..24.) thus exprefles himfelf: ‘* The whole difference of 
meaning between St. Paul and St. James, amounts to this—that St. 
Paul is {peaking of the meriterious caufe of our being admitted into a 
Rate of falvation gy and that St, James is {peaking of the conditional 
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cau'e of our continuing in a ftate of falvation, and of being finally 
faved.” | 

To maintain, therefore, that faith is the only condition of juftifi- 
cation, to the exclufion of thofe works which alone render it a valua- 
bie condition, is to mifreprefent the doétrine of the Church of Eng- 
Jand ; and why thofe works, without the performance of wh ch juiti- 
fication is not finaily to be obtained, ought not to be called a condi- 
tion of obtainiag it, is fomewhat difficult, we think, to conceive.— 
Cranmer, it is true, in the homily * of falyation” has accumulated 
the ftrongeft expreffions which be could find to oppofe the Romith 
doctrine of merit, that errar, as Bithop Bull has called it, ** toto ani- 

* modetejtandus.”” But he has no where, even in the homily, given coun- 

tenance to Mr. O.’s notion ; and in the ** Inflitution of a Chriftian 
Man,” und r the article Juftification, he has explicitly taught the 
oppoiite doctrine. There it is faid that this bleffing is granted for the 
merits and fatisfaction of our Blefled Saviour; that our pardon ftands 
upon this ground; and that no good works, on our part, could recon- 
cile us to God, procure his favour, and preva! for juftification. 
*€ However,” it is added, ‘* this benefit is /u/pended upon conditions ; 
fuch as reliance upon the D.vine goodnefs, ob:erving our Saviour’s 
commands, and performing the offices of juilice and charity.” To 
the authority of Cranmer Mr. D. forbears to add that of Bifhop Bull, 
becaufe with Mr. O. it would go for nothing: though, in our opi- 
nion, the Church of England never boafted ofa greater or more emi- 
nent divine. But our author thinks that Mr. O. muft refpect the 
fentiments of the Jate amiable Bifhop Horne: and we are fure that he 
refpects thofe of the venerable Bifh>p of London, From both thefe 
prelates Mr. D. gives paflages‘ which exprefsly contradi& Mr. O., 
and teach the doéti:ine which he himfelf maintains. (Pp. 306, 307.) 

Mr. D.’s ftrictures on Mr. O.’s feventh chapter, which relatucs to 
goud works, open thus : 


“ The chapter on which we are now entering appears fo foreign from 
the fubjeét profeffed to be undertaken, that it might, without injustice to 
my reader, be pa‘led over unnoticed. Anapology for thofe Ministe. s whofe 
caule Mr. O. advocates did not neceffarily lead him into the contents of the 
prefent fection,” intituled, Concerning the Standard of Morals; “ tor, \et the 
charge against them be what it may, a counter-charge against their fup- 
poled opponents cannot be admitted as a proper fet-off against it. This is 
to recriminate, but not todishrove: a mode of proceeding which indicates, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, either the weakne(s of a caufe, or the little judgment of 
its manager. In the prefent cafe, Mr. O., I am inclined to think, would 
have done more credit to himfelf, as well as more fe: vice to his clients, had 
he confined himfelf to the charaéier in which he profetiedly committed 
himfelf to the public; as the apologist of a fuppoled milreprefented body, 
without afluming that of the eaasiat accufer of his brethren. It might have 
occurred to Mr. O, that the evidence delivered by him, in the preient fec- 
tion, relative.to the principles and chara@ers of his opponents, is that kind 
Oi ex Aarte evidence which can constitute no standard of judgment to the 
mind of any candid or confiderate perfon, For this chapter, when taken 
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together, contains no more than the unqualified eulogy pronounced by Mr. 
©. on himielf and his friends, contrasted with the indilcriminate condemna- 
tion, which he has thought proper to pafs on thule against whom he has 
taken up his pen.” (Pp. 317, 318.) : 


Thefe are impreffive and jufl remarks, of which the truth and pro- 
priety will be queftioned by none who have read Mr. ©.’s book, ex- 
cept ‘* the True Churchmen” and their faithful adherents. ‘This 
chapter, in reality, is cne continued calumny againft the gi neral body 
of the keglith clergy. But his eagernefs to criminate has led him into 
ftrange incontiftencies. He had formerly accufed his opponents of 
laying fuch ftrefs upon moral.ty, as to build, in a great degree at leaft, 
the hopes of falvation on human merit. The objet of this feétion is 
to reprefent them as enemics to morality in all its branches. As pre- 
paiatory to this, he is at great pains to inftruct us what the church 
confiders as conflituting morals, for, as our author elfewhere truly 
remarks, ** it has been obferved that it is a practice with Mr. O. to 
enter into laboured demonftrations and defences of the moft acknow- 
Jedged truths; with the view, as it fhould feem, of leading his more 
ignorant readers to believe that the oppofers of his particular opinions 
deny thole geneial truths.” (p. 228.) ‘The clergy are here condemn- 
ed, in a body, of teaching doctrines equally dettructive both of the 
firit, and of the feccnd, tables of the law. ‘They are accufed not 
only of want of decency, candour, veracity, and Chriftian charity ; 
but ** of vindicating, and even pleading for, the wialation of the laws 
of the land, the laws of the church, the exprefs condition on which they 
are inftituted to their benefits, [benefices, we prefume], the admoni- 
tions of their ordinary, their oun folemtn oath, and every mative that can 
bind the confetence or influence the conduét of an honeft man.” (Ov. p. 255) 
Such is the ftyle in which this mild and moderate Calvinift permits 
hiowfelf to talk of his Right Reverend Fathers and hs Reverend Bre- 
thren: for the charge is an indifcrimijnate one, moft evidently in- 
tended to attach to all of them who belong not to the tribe of ** the 
True Churchmen.” Mr. D., however, confines himf{cif principally 
to his own defence. ‘It requires,” fays Mr. D,, ** the utmcft ftretch 
of Mr. O.’s charity to belicve any profeflors of Chriftianity in a ftate 
of falvation, who differ from him in external matters; at the beft, 
he maintains, they can only be left to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God.” But the pages of the Guide to the Church, to which Mr. O. 
refers, relate entirely to the eflential advantages connected with re- 
ceiving the fac:amenis in communion with the Church, and from the 
hands of per ons duly commiffioned. The Church fays, tia: ** the 
that receive bapti{m rightly are grafted into the Church;” and that 
$© 1.0 mectings, aflemblies, or congregations, of the King’s born fub- 
jects, but thofe of the eftablifhed Church, may righi/y challenge to 
themfelycs the name of true and lawful churches.” With Mr. O., 
howeyer, it feems the difference between being rightly and mot rightly 
baptized is a difference only ** in external matters ;” fo that whether 
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Mr. O. baptizes, or his Clerk; whether perfons are baptized in the 
Church oy out of it, are points, in Mr. O.’s mind, of noconfequence, 
Thus Mr. O. proves his churchmanthip.,; but ** were,” fays our au- 
thor, ** the Church of England In convocation to fit in judgment on 
Mr. O.’s book, fhe could not, confiftently with her appointed forms, 
conlider the title prefixed to it, cf ** The True Churchmen afcer- 
taincd,” to be atitle to which Mr, O. had manifelted the beit preten- 
fions.” (p. 325.) 

The paflage of the ** Guide,” on which the prefent charge is 
founded, had been objected to by Sir Richard, Hill, as ** dealing out 
damnation by wholefale.” To the worthy, frank, and well-inten- 
tioned Baronet Mr. D. judged an explanation to be due, which was, 
therefore, given in the ** Appendix to the Guide,” and which, trom 
every candid mind, muft remove fuch a falfe impreflion. But Mr. O. 
evidentiy does not with fuch falie impreffions to be removed. He has 
again brought forward the paflage alluded to, without noticing the 
explanation ; and, by way of confirming the impreffion, he has added 
to his reference the convenient word pa/fim, importing that fuch is 
the fentiment which Mr. D. every where maintains: though the 
6 Guide” itfelf might have furnifhed him with abundance of decilive 
evidence to the contrary, On this conduct we extract the author’s 
ree tions, which muti, we repeat, make Mr. O. bluih, if he be ca- 


pable of biufhing. 


“ From this fpecimen the Eftablithed Church may know what to expect 
from the Minifiers for whom Mr. O, apologiies, (fuppoting him to be thei 
accredited reprelentative), who, under the guile of candour and falie cha- 
rity, (for true charity is maniefted in uniting, not in dividing, the Church,) 
thus, in a manner, annihilate her minifiry, and furnith a ple a foe feparation 
from her connection, which the arguments of the belt informed divines 
will attempt in vain to counteract. I dwell no longer on this fubject. Let 
the reader, let Mr. O. fay, whether, with the above evidence before him, 
(and much more might e: ‘atily be pi oduced from my w ritings), attempting to 
leave fuch an injuricus nmpretion on his reader’s mind, relative to my can- 
dour and Gemwity. he is acting in conformity with the ttandard whigh he has 
himlelf tet up? Whether he i is treating the fentiments of the author of the 
* Guide,” as favourably as is confistent with what, after proper inquiry, 
he esteems truth and a good conscience ?” (p- 328.) 


It is impeflible for us to follow our author, ftep by ftep, in his ex- 
pofure of the difingenuous arts by which Mr, QO. has, in this fection, 
attempted to degrade the national clergy. Yet, confined as our li- 
mits neceflarily are, we thould think ourfelves highly deficient in our 
duty, if we omitted to lay before our readers Mr. D.’s final judgment 
with regard to it; a judgment in which we cordially, and entirely, 
agree, 


“ Tt is,” he obferves, ‘‘ to be lamented, that any Minister of the Church 
of FE ngland fhould have fuffered his zeal fo far to annihilate his charity, and 
destroy his judgment, as to have been able to write it. Thole gentlemen, 
whole names are introduced into this fection, would think it impestinent in 
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me to fay a fyllable in their defence; knowing that a charge, thus /idellously 
drawa, and thus indiscriminately applied, an{wers itlelf, and can bring dilyrace 
on no one fo much as on the perion who drew it. For my own part,” he 
adds, in astile well {uit-d to his known character, “ my object, in anfwer- 
ing Mr. O.’s book, having been, not fo much to defend myfelf against his 
uncharitable attack, as to maintain what I understand to be the genuine 
doctrines of the Church of England, more particular attention to the con- 
tents of this fection would be time thrown away; and, confidering that no 
man can fpeak long of himfelf without fin or folly, my reply to Mr. O. on 
the general fubject of this section, thall be comprehended in the following 
fhort fentence: My writings, my character, and my profeffional conduct, 
are before the world. Should the world be indiipofed to give me that cre- 
dit for either [any of them] which their intention, at least, (hould fecure, 
J thank God, I can look forward, ‘ through faith and patience,’ from this 
world to the next, unto that Master whole fervant I am, and ‘to whom I 
stand or fail.” (Pp. 235, 236.) 


Mr. O. begins the fecond fection of this Chapter with declaring 
that, in the opinion of his party, ** good works are neither the meri- 
torious cauje, nor the appeinted condition of juftification.” Enough has 
been faid by us on both parts of this opinion to render any farther ob- 
fervations perfectly unneceflary. But this f ction appears to have 
been written principally with the view of defending Mrs. H. More’s 
pofition, that the ** duties which grow out of the doctrines of Chrif- 
tianity are to be confidered as the matural and neceffary productions of 
fuch a living root;” or, as Mr. O. exprefies it, that ‘ good works 
are the natural and neceffary effect of that faith which juftifieth.” To 
Mrs. More Mr. D. had replied, ‘* Madam, this is not the language 
either of the Scripture or of the Church of England ;” and, undoubt- 
edly, in the meaning in which, we are convinced, Mrs. More em- 
ployed it, it is the language neither of the {cripture, of the church, of 
reaion, nor of common fenfe. Mrs. More, we are perfuaded, would 
complain that we wronged her, if we reprefented her as an Anti- 
Calvinift; and Mr, QO. would join in the complaint. Now, a Calvi- 
nift believing, as he muft do, in the neceflary confequences of abfu- 
lute decrees, muft believe, that he who has once been juftified can 
never fall from his juftification, The faith which he once pofleffed 
can never be wholly loft or corrupted. And, as the Church declares 
in her XIIth article, that good works do {pring out neceffarily of a 
true and lively faith, it follows, of courfe, in the mind of a Cal. 
vinift, that in the elect, good works are of natural or phy/ical neceffity. 
On this fu' je&t we have, at different times, already, very freely deli- 
vered our fentiments*. If Mrs. More did not intend to teach fuch 
necefhity, why does fhe not explicitly difclaim it? Inftead of doing 
this, Mrs. More, in the late edition of her works, attempting to wrap 
herielf up in that robe of confequential dignity, and contemptuous 
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*# See Anti-Jacozin Raevisew, Vol. XV. Pp. 280, 387—390. 
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filence, which, wherever her character or writings are concernedy the 
affects to wear, but which fits upon her with an aukward-gface, con- 
tents herfelf with coolly obferving, that ‘* fhe conceive® herlelf to have 
been milunderftood,” and with fimply repeating the words of the 
XI[th Article, as a fufficient ground of ber juft fication. Mrs. More 
was not ignorant of the principle ow which Mr. D, differed from her. 
She very well knew, that about the words of the article there was no 
difpute ; and that the only queftion was concerning their meaning. — 
Yet the has neither the courage with franknefs to avow the Calvini- 
ftic fenfe of them, nor the candour to confider Mr. D.’s objections. 
But we muft take the liberty to tell Mrs. More, that, whatever her 
own pride and felf-importance, or the flattery of her «vangelical 
friends, may fuggeft, Mr. DauBeny is the laft antagonift whom fhe 
ought to have treated with difrefpe&t : and we mutt have leave to add, 
that the method which fhe has been pleafed to adopt of waiving the 
contioverfy can do her no honour in the eyes of a difcerning and im- 
partial public. It has, in truth, more the appearance of mean and 
fhuffling artifice, than of honeft good faith and regard for truth. 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 


An Excurfion in France, and other parts of the Continent of Europe, from 
the Ceffation of Hoftilities in 1801, to the 13th of December, 1803. 
Including a Narrative of the unprecedented Detention of the Englifa 
Travellers in that Country, as Prifoners ef War, By Charles Mace 
lean, M. D. 1 Volume, 8vo. Pp. 304. Longman and Rees, 
1804. 


HE author of this excurfion has formed an hypothefis that mala- 
dies, ufually called peftilential, are not contagious. He fays 
that he has eftablifhed this pofition by an ixdué?ion of reafoning, and 
only wifhes to prove it by experiment; what kind of induction ona 
medical, or any other phyfical fubject, he can have employed ante- 
cedent to experiment, we cannot conceive. © This mode of expreflion, 
however, may probably be owing to an imperfect acquaintance with 
logical terms. Indudétion is that procefs of reafoning, which, from a 
number of particulars, examined by obfervation and experiment, 
draws a general conclufion either of fact or principle. 

Our author, confident of his theory, applied to feveral potentates 
in order to procure an opportunity of infpecting epidemic difeafes, 
His firit with was to make a voyage to the Levant, and take Italy in 
his way; but arriving at Vienna, in fummer 1800, he found the 
French had made fuch progrefs that it was impracticable to vifit Italy. 
He applied to the Spanifh Ambaffador at the Auftrian court for leave 
to repair to Cadiz, where an epidemic fever then raged, but did not 
fucceed. He then wrote to the Duke of Portland requefting he might 
be permitted to go te Egypt: the Duke’s anfwer was, that the ar- 
rangements 
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rangements made for that expedition did not admit of new military 
appointments. , Peace being concluded between England and France, 
he repaired to Paris in hopes of procuring a miffion to the Levant 
from the Confular government, but again found himfelf difappointed, 

Meanwhile he pitched his abode at Paris ; and there he began his ob- 
fervatious on the actual ftate of France. We do not exactly learn 
what are Doétor Maclean’s principles; in one point he agrees with 
us: he execrates Buonaparté. His ftatements and remarks, however, 
both on the {tate of France and the charaéter of Buonaparté, are ex- 
tremely trite and fuperficial. Do¢tor Maclean is not the Opie that 
can draw a matterly piCture of the devil. He, indeed, tries a family 
groupe, and gives the common anecdotes of the motier, wife, bro- 
thers and fifters ; but without any force or poignancy. He narrates 
feveral facts, all tending to fhew the dreadful iniquitics practi‘ed in the 
adminiftration of juftice. 

In fummer, 1802, he tries to mark the progreffion of French hof- 
tility ; but prefents only feme detached facts, without demonftrating 
their feries and connection. In Aueuft the Conful prohibited the 
Englith newfpapers, except Beil’s Mefienger. Our Doétor touches 
very lightly on a performance that was popular among the enemies of 
the country which fed and protected its propricter, Thence he di- 
giefles to the character of Talleyrand, which he difmiffes in an anec- 
dote or two, -On the Moniteur he repeats the common obfervations, 
and mentions feveral anecdotes to fhew that the French prefs is not 
free, ‘Vhis was a fact not unknown before, and indeed vouched by 

much ftronger iv ftances than Mr. Maclean adduces. 

After the d: parture of Lord Whitworth, the French journals daily 
exclaimed, why do the Englifh quit Fran ce? yet, in a few days, 
the decree for their arreftation was promulgated. I he execrable ini- 
quity, treachery, and fraud of this detention, require a much more 
vigorous and glowing pencil to reprefent them in the appropriate co- 
Jours than Doctor Maclean poflefles. That writer, however, makes 

the beft of it he can, and annexes a lift of the perfons detained, which 
appears to us the moft fatisfaclory part of the publication. Door 
Maclean mentions a curious piece of finefle practifed by the French 
government,—‘o make quotations frem the Argus, an Engl:fhconfu- 
Jar paper in France, appear as quotations from Englith ‘ew (papers 
pu lifhed in London. Our author now introduces various names, 
with a remark or two on each, which he prefents as the characters of, 
the perfons in queftion., Among thefe we find one novelty, the heres 
tofore Director La Reveilliere Lepaux is celebrated for good intentions, 
Here, on recolleétion, we muft correct ourfelves : the Anti-Jacobin 
new({paper in 1798 mentions various perfons that combined in prai/- 
ing Lepaux. Jt feems the widow and children of Briflot are not in 
affluent circumftances. This faét is mentioned by our author as a 
proof of French ingratitude. We certainly will not be accufed of 
exagperating rench virtue; but having formed a different eftimate: 
from Doctos Maclean, of che fervices of that republican, we do not fo 
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readily admit the charge of ingratitude, nor can we fee what high 
claim to munificent recompence can be alleged for the agent of the 
Gr ndifts, w o prom ted the maflucre of the loyalifts, and the down- 
fall of ordér in Augutt 1742, who was the father cf the French con- 
vention, and by his own unprinc: pled ambition, and total want of 
wifdom, paved the way for Rovefpierre and all the dreadful convul- 
fions of France, Doctor Maclean ne XC proc ecds to his own eicape 53 
which was eff. éted by obtaining a plipurt for America, to fail from 
Bourdeaux. We now have a journey from Paris to Bourdeaux, 
wherein twenty- five pages are ta’en up to detail the common occur- 
rences, and defeiibe the common travellers, ina {tage coach, About 
eighty pages more are devoted to the city of Bourdeaux, where it 
feems there are gaming houles, wherein a novice may be fleeced 5 
allo girls of the town in various parts; but as likely to be met with at 
the theatre and mafquerade as any where. They have ordinaries at 
Bourdeaux, and alio reftauratcurs, at whofe houfes you may dine 
apart, and erder what you pleafe, whereas if you go to an ordinary 
you muft take up with the fare ‘hat is provided, and make one of the 
company; and thefe are amory the moit valuable communications 
which our author imparts comerning Bourdeaux in the faid eighty 
pages. He-found a private opportunity of obtaining a paflage in a thip 
for Deal; feventeen pages more bring him to the Hoop and Griffin 
Inn, in that fea- port, where, together with a German, the Doétor 
made a more comfortable breakfaft than he had made at fea. From 
Deal three pages more bring the Doctor and the German to London, 
in a ftage cuach. When they entered the city the German took a 
hackney coach for a tavern in Wapping, whereas Doétor Maclean 
him‘elf proceeded to his brother’s in Bafinghall-ftreet. As he fays 
nothing to the contrary, we truft he arrived without any accident: 
Here our Docior clofes a narrative, from which, to the beft of our 
ability, we have extracted the fubftance. 

Betore we deliver any critical opinicn on the merits of this produc- 
tion, we fhall fimply ftate to our author and readers what we fhould 
have expected, in a volume of this fize, upon the prefent fubjeét -— 
an accurate and {triking view of the fituation of the Englith detained 
in France; a conneéted ftketch of the government, judicial, execu- 
torial, and legiflative, marking the pretended privileges and real flaver 
of the French: a few curlory arid detached flories are not fufficient 
for this purpofe. We fhould have expected an elucidation of the pre- 
fent manners of the French, and their difpofitions towards Buona- 
parté; alfo fome ace: unt of the army, both in refpeét to force and 
inclinations, We fhould have expeéted fome view of the peafantry 
and »eneral face of the country, to ena! le us to form, a judgment of 
the dumeftic efteéts of the Confular ufurpation. We fhould have 
expected, efpecialiy at Bourdeaux, an account of French commerce, 
with the effects of war in diminifhing or precluding that blefiing. 
We fhould have expected much valuable information that we have not 
received, 
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In another expectation we were difappointed, and not agreeably: 
we hoped we were to be fet down in Balinghall ftreet; but no, we 
had to travel another ftage, and, unfortunately, witnout a change of 
horfes. To defcend from metaphors, after the excurfion was finithed, 
we found an appendix concerning the invafion of Grcat Britain, and 
the probable plans of Buonaparté. Here our author repcats two or 
three of the reveries that we oftcn fee in newfpapers, under the title of 
fpeculations. They contain no {pecific fact, or any feries of reafon- 
ing deducible from fact, they are mercly unconnected detachments of 
polfibilities. 

This Doétor Maclean truly feems a well meaning man, but every 
well meaning man is not qualified to write a book ; at leaft to write a 
book to any entertaining or ufeful purpofe ; and except the names of 
the Englifh prifoners, that, we prefume, to be tolcrably correct, (we 
know it is not altogether fo, becaufe he has either omitted the name 
of Mr. Palmer, a man of great fortune and coniideration, of denomi- 
nated him Mrs. Palmer): we can find little acceflion to information 
from this production. We really with perfons would net undertake 
to inform the public without hav'ng fomething to communicate ; and 
therefore we cannot approve of fuch a publication as the preicut — 
There feems to be a deficiency of print as well as of matter. The 
octavo page contains exactly the quantity of the ducdecimo page o! a 
novel; this however is ouly a dehciency in the proportion of two to 
three, whereas the deficiency of matter is fuch that tne whole of the 
304 pages might, with great cafe, be compreffed into 16; that is a 
ratio of one to nineteen. ‘The only materials of che tmalleft value, 


the lift, and two or three anecdotes, might, by a printer’s fkill, be 


{pread over a luofe 8vo. fheet. 


The Feftival of the Rofe, with other Poems. By Mrs. Montolieu. 
ato. Pp. 77. 1802. 


E ought to apologize to our readers for having fo long ne- 
glected to notice this truly elegant coll:étion, which doés 
ejual credit to the head and heart of the fair authoreis. In this age 
of giflipation it is truly gratitying to fee a woman, who mixes in the 
firtt circles of fafhion, while fhe devotes her ferious hours to the care 
and education of her children, fill up her hours of Jeiure with pur- 
fuits, at once gratifying to her own mind, and amuiing and inftruc- 
tive, not only to her friends, but to every admirer of original fenti- 
ment, and correct and polifhed verfification, 
The principal poem, called the Fettival of the Rofe, is founded on 
a cuftom faid to be eftablifhed in the village of Salency, in Picardy, 
where the Lord of the Manor gave a rofe every year to that of the 
young maids who bore the moft unimpeachable character. ‘The 
certain confequence of which prize was a marriage within the year. 


This cuftem Mrs, Montolieu has very happily transferred to a village 
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in Wales, by which it of courfe becomes more interefting to the Bri- 
tifh reader. The different claims of the candidates, and the efcapes 
that virtue and innocence mect from the temptation of folly and vice, 
and the cenfure of envy and malice, fill up the Poem with incidents 
that give both variety and intereft to the compofition. 

The following defcription of Matilda, the Lady of the Manor, 
and Patronefs of the inftitution, we felect from many other paflages 
ef equal merit : 


« Light as the fleecy clouds that cooled the day 
O’er her fair limbs concealing draperies play, 

Or clinging round with every breeze, unfold 

The foft proportions of her perfect mould ; 

A web of texture fine as injects fling 

From leaf to leaf amid the gems of Spring, 
Waves o’er her polithed neck, and clutiering hair, 

. And thields their beauties from the encroaching air. 
Her ripened charms had pailed youth’s earlie(t prime, 
Andget had rather gained, than lott by time, 

He; form more full, her features more refined, 

With new intelligence di{played her mind, 

Subfiding bluihes gave more con cious eale, 

Gave grace more play, and wit more power to pleafe.” 


The trial and triumph of Rofalind, the heroine of the ftory, con- 
fift in her refitting, from a high fenle of duty, the honourable addrefles 
of Edmund, fon of the Lord and Lady of the village. We could 
almoft wifh the hand of Edmund had been joined to the reward of 
the rofe. Such an event would poilibly have been more gratifying to 
the reader, but perhaps the anmable poetefs has adopted that which 
is more congenial with her avowed dcfign, a proper example to het 
own young family. 

From the fmaller poems we give the following, which it is impof- 
fible any parent can read without agitation : 


** DELIRIUM. 


« ’Hear’ft thou yon fcreams that rend the air? 
Hark !—’tis the gipiey beats my child!—- 
She drags her by her golden haw !— 

O !—why thus hold me ?—Am I wild? 


«« Now, even now my babe expires, 
Stripped, on the ground, to cold a prey: 
Great God! halt thou not tenfold fires 
For her who tore my foul away. 


** Yes, from yon pale ftar flafhes rife; 
It was, it was my cherub imiled— 
I come—’ the frantic mother cries, 
And flies to Heaven to ieek her child,” 


_ We cannot avoid on this occafion to notice the defect of our laws 
in decreeing no punifhment for flealing children; it certainly fhould 
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be made a eapital offence by the legiflature, as a perfon guilty of this 
moft abominable crime can only be proceeded againit for ftealing the 
cloaths the infant is drefled in. 

Befides the merit of the poems we mutt pronounce our eulogy on the 
mode in which they are given to the public, which exhibits a fpecimen 
of typography worthy the prefs of Benfley. — 


An Account of the Native Africans in the neishbourheod of Sierra Leone ; 
te which is added, an Account of the prefent State of Medicine among 
them. By Thomas Winterbottom, M. D. Phyfician to the Co- 
lony of Sicrra Leone. Two Volumese $8\0. Pp. 645. Hatch- 
ard, 1803. 


HE firft of thefe volumes is topographical and ftatiftical ; the 
fecond chiefly medical. The ftoimer is divided into fifteen 
chapters. Our author commences with a general view of the African 
coalt, thence he proceeds to an account of the countrysin the vicinity 
of Sicrra Leone. This defcription feems to be fufficiently accurate, 
but without any novelty. The fecond chapter repeats a very well 
known faét, that the climate of Africa does not admit the fame divi- 
fion of feafons that obtains in the temperate latitudes of Europe. ‘To 
whom, who has ever read any authentic defcription of any country 
within the torrid zone, can fuch remarks afford information! Doétor 
Winterbottom proceeds .to the meteorological hiftory of that part of 


Africa, and delivers what hundreds have delivered before him, on rains, | 


tornadoes, &c. and, in order to convey impreffive ideas of thofe phe- 
nomena, quotes various paflages from different poets, ancient and 
modern. To exhibit a tornado he thinks it neceflary to cite Doctor 
Darwin, who, at beft, mult be but a fecond hand reprefenter of tem- 


pefts in countries that he never vifited.. Lucretius, Thomfon, Shakf- | 


peare, Cowper, and Virgil, are all quoted, within fix pages, to iJluf- 
trate a phenomenon which none of them ever faw. This poetical cita- 
tion is very well for iwelling out a book, but what.purpofe it can anfwer 
in meteorological defcription of facts which are beyond the knowledge 


of the poet, we cannot comprehend. We admire Virgil, Shak{peare, § 


and Thomfon, in their feries and comneétion of defcriptive as well as 
of other marter ; but we cannot think poetry well adapted to mere 
matter of fact. It is always either above or beneath the mark. ‘The 
third chapter confiders the articles of food, and mode of agriculture ; 
and prefents a very fair, though very common narrative of that fubjeét, 
without mnch interfpertion of poetry. The fourth follows the Afri- 
Can to his houfe, detcribes his economy in cookery ; his viands, and 
liquors, and other palatable fubftances. Whoever has read Park, will 
find little new in this account. The towns and houfes of the Afri- 
cans are the fubjects of the fifth chapter. The great objeét of the 
natives in chufing the pofition of towns is to guard againft the incur- 


fions of neighbouring tribes. ‘Thence they are formed in places of 
difficult 
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dificult accefs. The fixth chapter comprehends the divifions of la- 
bour, the ordinary employments, the manufactures, drefles, and cuf- 
toms of the negroes. Speaking of their cotton, our author repeats the 
trite obfervation, that Virgil in his Georgics fhewed he had heard, that 
there were countries in which trees produced a fubftance like white 
wool, The Macedonians knew that fact very well near two hundred 
years before the time of Virgil, and in the mannfcripts of Alexander's 
officers it was handed down to Arrian. Such difplays of claflical 
literature are extremely ufelefs, if it be an author’s intention to de- 
monttrate himfelf a great claflical fcholar, becaufe they are fo obvious 
to any {chool-boy; and they are extremely idle in a book profefledly 
intended to convey exifting ftatiftical information. Juvenal alfa ts 
Jugged in for the fame purpofe, and the notes, which cccupy a great 
portion of the work, feem rather defigned to enumerate the books 
that Dr. Winterbottom has read, than to make the reader better ac- 
quainted with Africa. A material deficiency in many literary works 
is the want of unity of defign. Whoever fets about writing a book, 
fhould have a definite purpofe in view, and adhere to that purp.fe. 
Dr. Winterbottom profeffes to exhibit an account of a part of Africa, 
as at prefent known; but a confiderable portion of his matter is irve- 
levant to his obje&t. ‘The feventh chapter defcribes the amufements 
and literature of the Africans in more minute detail, but. much lefs 
forcible imprefiion than Park. The following two chapters on the 
government and manners of the Africans tell, we believe, very truly, 
what has been told before, ‘Ihe great defideratum in this work of 
Dr. Winterbottom’s, is the want of that additional knowledge whic ha 
reader naturally expeéts from a new book profefledly written on a fub- 
ject of information. He informs us the negroes have woolly hair; 
that they are great believers in magic, and various other fuperftitions ; 
that flavery is often the punifhment of crimes, or the compentation for 
debts; that polygamy is frequent ; that the features of the nezrves are 
Hat; and that their blacknefs is owing to the heat. What can a man 
mean by publifhing a book to repeat what has been fo often rep ated 
before. One new faét, or at leaft one new allegation, of this author 
is, that certain tribes of Africans, fouth of Mandingo, and deicribed 
by Park,:and. others, as cannibals, are not fo inhumanly favage. 
Park mentions the aflertion as a report he heard, but he does not at- 
tempt to prove its truth from fpecific te{timony. 

Our author enquires into the rank which an African holds in the 
fcale of the creation. From the beft accounts which we have read, 
we think that-all the inhabitants of the torrid zone are much inferior 
to the inhabitants of the temperate zone, in intellectual and moral 
powers; and that whenever the one and the other happen to come 
into competion, the intellectual and moral fuperiority mult prevail, 
The Africans, it appears from Park, and many other travellers, have a 
torpidity of underftanding, and indolence of di/pofition which fits them 
for flavery. From the beginning of time they have been flaves, and 
until their heads and hearts are changed, great numbers of them will 
and 
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and mutt be flaves. Doctor Winterbottom feems difpofed to confider 
the Africans as naturally equal to the Europeans, and reduced to their 
prefent degraded ftate from the flave-trade. We believe the flave 
trade an effect of Atrican inferiority, and not acaufe, As there were 
always many myriads in Africa of perfons that would tubmit to flavery, 
and fuch perf ns became transferrable from one mafter to another, a 
flave-trade was a neceffary refult of that underftanding and thofe dif- 
pofitions in which the ftate of flavery originated. We find the beft 
moralifts of antiquity fancétion bondage ; and one of thete is the in- 
f{pired author of the book of Genefis. Mofes informs us, that what- 
ever Jufeph did God was with him; hence we are to regard every 
meafure and counfel of Jofeph, that is recorded to us by his hiftorian, 
as ratified by the Divine approbation. When Pharoah’s (ubjects were 
in great diftrefs for want of bread, Jofeph offers them provifions on 
their agreeing to become the bondfmen or flaves of the king. If flavery 
had been a ftate unpleafing to the Supreme Being, would he have 
been with Jofeph in extending bondage to fuch a number of human 
creatures? In fact, flavery is not once reprehended throughout the 
fcriptures ; it is a mere civil condition, the exiftence of which muft 
depend upon national characters ;_ it is the lowelt ftage in that difpa- 
rity of rank and fituation which proceeds originally from difparity of 
wifdom and virtue ; and which, however more or lefs modified, is ne- 
ceflary to the prefervation of fociety. A ftate of flavery is, in our opi- 
nion, abftractly neither riyht nor wrong ; it mult depend entirely on the 
circumftances. Though Doctor Winterbottom afferts that the Euro- 
pean flave-trade brutalizes the Africans, he adduces no proof to fup- 
port his aflertion: indeed it weuld be very eafy to prove that the Afri- 
cans, who are employed as flaves in the Britifh plantations, are much 
happier (according to negro eftimates of happinefs) than in the terrors 
of war and famine {fo very common in their own country. The wars, 
as Park clearly demonftrates, do not arife from European avarice, but 
from the prevalence of the fame paffions among the Alricans as among 
other men, Winterbottom does not profeffedly impugn the flave-trade, 
but one of his real objects evidently is, to recommend that falfe philan- 
thropy that would beftow freedom, without confidering its probable 
effects cither towards the negroes themfelves or the Britifh intereits, 
The fecond volume treats of the dileafes of the Africans, their re- 
gimen, and medicines, and appears to contain more of medica) infor- 
mation than the firft of ftatiftical. We do not find peftilential difor- 
ders fo very common among the Africans as among the Europeans; 
and this our author attributes to the temperance of the negroes. The 
venereal difeafe is very frequent. The Jeprofy is alfocommon, The 
enly difeafe that is regarded by medical hiftorians as indigenous in 
Africa is the yaws, This is an eruptive diftemper, the detail of which 


would be both tedious and difgufting. In general, we may obferve, that 


it is communicated by contagion ; fomewhat refembles the venereal of 
the worft kind, but is rarely communicated by the fame means. Be- 
fides, like the fmall-pox, it never felzes a perfon twice. Our author’s 
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obfervations on the bite of ferpents are fenfible and judicious, and very 
ufefu! to any perfon that may vifit countries in which fuch noxious 
re tiles abound, ‘There are fome very curious accounts of the mala- 
dies of women, and the modes of treatment; but thefe, as we cannot 
quote, we muit refer :eadcrs defirous of invetiigating fuch fubjects to 
the work itfelf. 
The medical part of the volumes before us, is far beyond the topo- 
phical, and much farther beyond the political. The phyfician 
efcribes the Gonorrhoea, and the yaws, much betier than the cha- 
raéter of the Africans, or the reafonings againft the flave trade ; and 
perhaps this is not the only inftance that proves, that every door 
is not neceffarily a politician; let fuch doctors as are not, keep to 
their own profeilion. 


Travels from Hamburg, through Weftphalia, Holland, and the Nether 
lands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. 4to. 2 vols. PP. 1052. 
Plates, 5]. 5s. or, with the plates feparate, 81. 8s. Phillips. 1804. 


N his preface, Mr. Holcroft informs us, that Paris and its inhabi- 
tants, with their cuftoms, habits, and manners, conftitute the 
principal fubje& of his enquiries in thefe volumes ; and, indeed, all 
the other topics which he introduces may properly be deemed inciden- 
tal, if not digrefive. What he means, however, when, {peaking of 
the Parifians, he talks of ** the hot enterprize of their chara@ter,” we 
profefs our inability to conceive ; but we agree with him in lament- 
ing, that they fhould be ** continually in the power of thofe who ob- 
tain political rule,” and that ‘* their energies,’’ fuch as they are, 
fhou'd be fo woefully mifdireSted and mifapplied, by every fucceflive 
tyrant. To ‘* pouriray the influence of moral habits” on any people, 
is certa’nly a work of utility ; but to trace that influence on the inha- 
bitants of republican France, was a tai’: of equal importance and dif- 
ficulty. How far it has been ably perfornied by Mr.'H. we fhall en- 
deavour to fhew. 

Our traveller left Hamburg, with his wife and two children, ear] 
inthe year 1801, and proceeded through Weltphalia and Holland, 
chiefly in the public carriages, to Paris. His ftay at the different 
places through which he patled was fo fhort, as to admit of litule ob- 
firvation, and none of a fatisfaétory nature. But this cannot be con- 
fidered as a defe&t, in a publication written with another profefled 
obje& in view. Some few of the faéts which he details are, never- 
thelefs, worthy of notice. Previous to his departure trom Hamburg, 
he had given the neceflary notice for quitting his lodgings ; but as 
this notice was only verbal, and net written, his Landlord took ad- 
vantage ef it to demand an additional month’s rent, although he had, 
n confequence of the notice, let the apartments to another perfon, 

he mode of proceeding, in this cafe, was fummary indeed !—* Pa 
he money, Sir ; or the foldiers fhall be called, and your effeéts feized.” 

he power, ina free city, allowed to private individuals to enforce 
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an unjuft demand by the bayonet, is a folecifm in political economy, 
well calculated to excite both altonifhment and difguft. There was 
no poflibility of refifting fuch a power; and Mr. H. was reduced to 
the neceflity of fubmitting toa compromife, and to pay forty marks 
more than were duc. “Tis highly proper that travellers fhould be 
acquainted with facts like this. 

On every occafion, Mr. H. indulges his propenfity to philofophize ; 
and, were we required to characterife his travels, we fhould call them 
a Philofophizing Tour. It was not difficult for a mind fo predifpofed 
to find fuch an occafion at Groningen. Accordingly, Mr. H. thus 
philofophizes on his arrival at Groningen. 


« Are we in the land of metaphyfies; or of moral philofophy; or where? 
We ought to be at Groningen—fober Groningen—where the people ap- 
pear to have a deal of common fenfe. Be it remarked, however, that here, 
in fober Grpaingen, we met with the firlt tree of liberty. 


We were happy to find, that the a& of planting a tree of morat 
liberty was deemed by our traveller a departure from common feafe. 
But to proceed : 


« What warring fenfations did the fight of it infpire! What is a revolu- 
tion? And what has this revolution effefied? The mafs of evil, and the 
mass of good, put in oppofite fcales—which thal! preponderate? I folemnly 
declare, in the face of mankind, my heart aches with a fenfe of paft mife- 
vies, though I ardently hope, nay, am {eriou!y eonvineed, the good frevails.” 


There is certainly not much common fenfe in this declaration ; and 
we fhould have been really giad to hear on what this ferious conviction 


of our traveller’s was founded. How, ina revolution begun in the name | 


of liberty ; atchieved by crimes, without number, as without a name; 
and ending in the eftablifhment of a military de‘poti(m, under which 
the lite and liberty of every individual is at the abfolute difpofal of 
the defpot: How, in fuch a revolution, it could be made to appear 
that the good prevails, exceeds, we confefs, our powers of compre- 
henfion. Mr. H. however, profefles to deplore the multitudes which 
have been facrificed by the perpetration of thele crimes, but {till more 
deeply to deplore the prolongation of that want and mifery which 
have: refulted from them; and ‘‘ the fiery paflions,”’ and faétious 
ftruggles to which they have given birth. : 

On the church-door at Groningen appeared the following infcrip- 
tion, in the Dutch and French languages: ‘* Here men worfhip 
God. Citizen, whoever thou art, refpect this worfhip.” This ad- 
monition evidently implies, that the refpeét fo enforced had beca 
violated : and fuch was, no doubt, the cafe, as our author pertinently 
remarks here, that ** the men who unfheathed the {word in defence 
of freedom” (or, as we fhould fay, under the pretext of defending free 
dom) ‘* {tabbed freedom to the heart by the ufe of force: her gentle 
bleflings cannot be propagated by the fword. Alas! I forget too 
that this propofition is the fubje&t of hot difpute. I really with t 
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g man can fcarcely venture to fpeak without a great probabil'ty to 
offend.”. The man who {peaks truth generally offends, and Mr. H. 
might have recollected the French adage, ** I] n’y a que la verité qui 
offenfe ;”’ but the writer, whofe aim is to inflru@ mankind, fhould 
not fuffer the fear of offending to deter him from fpeaking the truth; 
and, indeed, no public writer fhould allow any con{ideration whatever 
to induce him to deviate from the truth. The conftant motto of fuch 
men fhould be, NE QUID FALSI DICERE AUDEAT, NE QUID VERI 
NON AUDEAT. 

During his ftay at Amfterdam, Mr. H. heard the following anec- 
dote, which exhibits a fingular initance of French ingenuity : 


« A Frenchman went to a rich Jew, and told him he withed to exchange 
a number of dollars for louis d’ors, which he was under the necellity of im- 
mediately procuring. The Jew, after bargaining to his own advantage, 
confented, and promifed the gold fhould be ready the following day. At 
the appeinted hour, the Frenchman came with his bags; which, having 
holes in the fides and near the top, fuffered fome dollars to be feen. The 
gold being counted and weighed, he prefented an empty bag, in which it 
was put. 

“ Juli at this moment, when the dollars were to be examined, a friend 
entered in great hafte, and called him away on urgent bufinefs. However, 
he left not only the bag fuppofed to contain the gold, but alfo the bag fup- 
poled to contain the dollars; and faid he would return in two hours to ee 
them counted ; defiring, in the mean time, they might be locked in the 
Jew’s bureau. 

“The two hours e!apfed, and the Frenchman did not make his appear- 
ance; but the Jew thought him/clf fafe. He was unwilling to unlock the 
bureau, till the Frenchman fhould be prefent. At length, another hour 
having glided away, he began to fay to himfelf: “Is it potlible that I can 
have been cheated*”?” The very queftion was alarming to any man, and 
efpecially to a money-changer. The firft anxiety of the Jew led him to the 
luppoled bag of gold: this he untied, and difcovered that the bag contain- 
ing the gold had been exchanged for one which was full of leaden counters. 
He fcarceiy needed to have enquired [to enquire] further: however, he 
epened the bag of filver, and found him‘elf equally deceived. 

“ He hatiened to go and acquaint the police ; but, when he came to an 
outward door that led to his apartment, it was locked and bolted, The 
Frenchmen had poft-horfes prepared, and had intiantly taken flight; but, 
when they were at acertain diftance, they were guilty of fome imprudent 
delay; and, after the Jew ‘had obtained his releaie, the vigilance of the 
purfuit was fo great, that the Frenchman, againit whom the Jew had de- 
pofed, was taken, 

“ During his imprifonment at Amiierdam, his behaviour and abilities 
were equally remarkable. By the aid of burned turf and tiraw, he drew 
the fiege of Mantua on the walls, and Bonaparte (Buonaparté) on horfe- 
back, heading the French armies. While the executioner was whipping 
him, be {poke of the magilfirates in the moft contemptuous terms. “ What,” 
faid be, “« is my crime, compared to theirs? J have but cheated a Jew; @ 
vile fellow, who has become rich by cheating: while the wretches who 
condemn me to this ignominious punifhment, have betrayed and fold their 
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country.” He was afierwards branded ; and, at the moment of infli€ting the 
mark, he cried aloud, Vive la Republique !? 








































It muft be allowed, that this man was a worthy republican, and : 
every way qualified for a diftinguifhed command in Buonaparte’s le- & ,, 
gion of honour! Our.traveller having enquired the caufe of the p 
mournful appearance of the city of Amfterdam, and of the evident & j, 
decay of trade there, was informed, that they proceeded from the & ,, 
depredations committed by the French, the confequent ruin of indi- a 
viduals, and general bad effeéts ; which leads him into his ufual ftrain §& 
of philofopbizing, or rather, philofophifticating. After exprefling, or BB ;, 
rather hinting, {ome doubts as to the truth of the reafons alledged by & ;, 
hisinformant, he fays—‘* The {ubjeét is painful: the evils are com- @ ,,, 
mitted: the geod remains: let every wife man, whatever may be his @ ,, 
opinions or his party, endeavour to render that which is good permas op 
ment ; and, by mildnefs of fpeech and humanity in a¢tion, alleviate JM}, 
the bad, and prevent the return of mifery.” We cannot but confider & ,,, 
this as the miferable whine of that fpurious philanthropy, which is Hy, 
fo much in vogue in the prefent times. It behuved him to fhew what Hq, 


good remained, accruing from the accurfed revolution whieh abolifhed 
all exifting inttitutions, and turned fociety topfy turvy, It behoved 
him alfo, before he talked of the return of mifery, to fhew that mi- 
fery had ceafed to exift ; but the very reverfe of this he knew to be 
the fact: his own fenfes convinced him of the continued exiftence 
of mifery ; the pe:fons of whom he fought information affured him 
of it. Toufe fuch language, then, under fuch circumftances, is to 
fub{titute puerile declamation for fenfe and truth, and to infult the 
common fenfe of his readers ! 

Mr. Holcroft’s notions of toleration are as extraordinary as his no- 
tions of revolutionary good. ‘* The word toleration,’ he tells us, 
‘* ought to fignify an unlimited freedom to every man, of living not 
undifturbed in, but without being reproached for, the opinions he may 
entertain. Falfe opinions ought to be reafoned with, not perfecuted, 
It has been proudly, perhaps not improperly, anfwered, to thofe who 
fay we will grant toleration, If you pretend to tolerate us, we pretend 
to tolerate you.” 

It is of very little confequence what toleration ought, in the elti- 
mation of Mr. H. to fignify. The queftion is, what it dees fignify ; 
and the fact is, that what 4e wifhes to maintain, is not the fo/eration 
of all fects or opinions, but the equality of all. ‘To reafon only with 
opinions, openly promulgated, and acted upon, which are highly 
mifchievous in corrupting the principles of the rifing generation, ‘or 
injurious to the peace and good order of fociety, would favour more 
ot the mad philanthropift, than of the true philofopher. Such opi- 
nions deferve not only reproach, but punifhment ; and, be it obferved, 
that reafon and reproach are not incompatible with each other, though 
Mr. H. feems to have pronounced a fentence of divorce between 
them. But we will purfue his fophiftry a little farther. . 

«¢ Could 
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«¢ Could any man demonftrate to another that his opinions are er- 

roncous, he muft neceffarily renounce them.” If this were ‘true, 
there would be no atheilts ; for it is no dificult matter to demontftrate 
- & to an atheilt the exiftence of a God. But by demonftration, we fup- 
‘ pofe the author means conviction ; and then his inference appears to 
‘ be this, that if you cannot convince a man that he is wrong, however 
© @ erroneous, however mifchievous, however deftructive, his opinions 
- TH may be, however oppofed to reafon, truth, and fcripture, he ought 
1 not to be reproached for them, for reproach is perfecution ! !!—** An 


or individual has a {trong conviction that the Catholic (Roman) religion 
Y & is pernicious to mankind. This opinion is fo forcible, that it irritates 
\- 1 and gives him pain. But will an opinion authorife him to perfecute 
'S Bi and deftroy the Catholic priefts ef France, who are of a different 
Ae opinion ?”—No, certainly ; nor the Catholic priefts of England, Ire- 
te Bland, or of any other country. But can this ingenious philolophitt find 
€f Bi no medium between encouragement and deftru€tion? And, becaufe 
1S BR we ought not to perfecute or deftroy perfons profefling erroneous or 
at Be dangerous opinions, does it follow that we ought not to reproach 
ed Hithem for the promulgation of them? «+ In Amfterdam,” he adds, 
ed @ « all religious feéts are allowed places of religious worthip, except 
ile HB Pagans and Mahometans. The exception is a difgrace.” So, if a fet 
be Hof mifcreants chufe to worfhip the devil, and to ere& an altar to him 
1c€ BBin every town in the kingdom, it would be a difgrace to the govern- 
ment to prevent them from indulging in their impious orgies! This 
is toleration with a vengeance! And we need nothing more to con- 
vince us, that, in the eyes-of our author, all religious eftablifhments 
are fcandalous abufes, and the deftruction of them a ferious good / 
But we will not reproach him for his opinions, left we fhould fubje& 











US, Mourfelves to the charge of perfecution, 

not The difficulty which our traveller experienced in Holland, in ob- 
nay Htaining a paffport for Paris, notwithftanding his letters of recom- 
ted. Hmendation to the French minifter at the Hague, draws from him fome 


who 


; xpreffions of ill-humour, which extend to his own country. 
en 


“* Englifhmen, among whom egre/s and regrefs had been 4 common 
_ Bight’—He feems to be ignorant that the king could always, by his 
{ti- prerogative, limit or controul this common right, as he cals it.—** En- 
ify ;@elifhmen, who ufed to pity, and almoft defpife, the flaves that could 
ation mot pafs without their borders, without a written permiffion.” We 
with ilo not precifely know who thefe faves were ; for certainly, before 
ghly he revolution, Frenchmen could and did leave their country, with- 
|) Of Mut a written permiffion, in time of peace, or unlefs they were in the 








nore @army or navy.—‘** Englifhmen now found their path cribbed and cir- 
opi-@tumfcribed, like the limits of a Pruffian recruit. The time at laft 
rved,™rame, when they themfelves confented to be manacled. Free of 
bugh@peech, liberal in their oppofition, and difdainful of fear, as they had 





een, fufpicion fuddenly feized them ; and, perfuaded that they were 
Urrounded by danger, they confented to meafures, which they had 
ormerly affirmed none but tyrants could imagine, and none but flayes 
ould endure,” 

This 
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This philofophiftical tirade is in the true ftyle of an old membcr of 
the London Correfponding Society, &c. who would fain make us 
believe, that the dangers which gave birth to the Loyal Affociations 
in 1792, and to the legiflative meafures of a fubfequent date, were all 
imaginary ; and that the > gramme entertained by all the loyal 
part of the kingdom was a falfe alarm! But does Mr. H. fuppofe 
that we have quaffed the waters of Lethe, fo foon to have forgotten 
thofe memoravle events which brought the Britifh monarchy to the 
very verge of ruin? No, No, philofophizing Sir, our memories are 
not fo treacherous ; nor are your {pells fo potent, as to deprive us of | 
our fenfcs. All this, however, is not for nothing ; his predilection 
for the revolutionary heroes of France fuggefted the neceffity of af- 
fording fume palliation for their condu€&, even at the expence of his 
own country: therefore he adds, 


“Ifa nation, whofe habits of unfufpeting intercourfe and opennefs of 
heart were thus rooted, could be fo impretled by the terror of the times as 
to render the virtue of caution contemptible, and alarm /unacy, it cannot 
excile furpri‘e that the fame puerile exceffes fhould exift, with increafe, 
ainong a people where they had been native.” 


To call all the Britifh legiflature, and even the whole nation, /una; 
tics, for the adoption of meafures, which to them, at leaft, appeared 
neceflary to fecure them from danger, and poflibly from deftrution, 
is a tolerable ftretch of affurance for a modern philofopher, who is 
withal a profeflor of modefty, and forely afraid of giving offence. | 
Put though Mr. H. was not furprifed at thefe puerile exceffes on the 
part of the French, we are very much furprifed that they fhould be 
carried to fuch an unreafonable length, as to induce the French mini- 
fter not to admit our traveller’s principles and connections, which, it 
feems, he u:ged with becoming energy, as fufficient to remove all his 
feruples. He was not, however, kept long in fufpenfe ; for a letter 
froin Paris converted coldnefs into cordiality, and procured him the 
neceflary paflport. 

While he was w:iting for this paffport, he had an opportunity of 
vifiting the Hague, which fwarmed with foldiers ; which circums 
ftance extorted from him the following remarks; 

‘© The place was fmall: yet why were they here? The legiflative 
bo ‘ies held their del berations in it; and it was publicly afferted, that 
thefe deliberations were perfely unzwed. Surely the troops of the 
r public of France did not come to inftru€ the lawgivers of the re 
public of Batavia in the principles of freedom, They were revolu- 
tivvary times.”— Whit! rev lutionary times in the year 1801, whet 
we were told from auth rity, which Mr. H. furely w. uld not difpute, 
that Buonzpa t+ had brought the revolution to an end !—* And, if 
revoluiion.ry times, | have heard the pretended partifans of freedom 
aifert, the public preffes may be ftoppe!, and men tranfported, with- 
out trial; an:', which is ftill more flrange, to kcep the guillotine a 
work is a revo'utionary virtur. Heavens! into. what exceffes will 
not the heat and forgetfulncfs of the moment lead men! The rage & 
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inion prevails, common fenfe becomes ftupefied, and wifdom 
ftands aloof bewildered. 

All difficulties at length overcome, Mr. H. and his family fet for- 
ward in the diligence for Paris. In this vehicle he met with fome 
emigrant priefts, who were returning to their native land, after a 
Jong and painful exile, fome of whom he reproves.for giving vent to 
their feelings, and for expreffing a hope that the time for redrefling 


heir wrongs was at hand. We can perceive nothing very inhuman, 


nor very unnatural, in this hope; but we beg pardon, we are not 
philofophers, and are therefore not competent to appreciate the 


‘feelings and the principles of thofe who are. Let our {toical travel- 
_ ler, our philofophizing tourift, thus fpeak for himfelf. 


‘“¢ Thefe are great frailties; vicious feclings; yet, though we can- 
not approve, we ought to recollect the haraffed and wretched exift- 
ence which thefe poor men had endured, and pardon.”—Amiable 
philanthropift !—** None but thofe who are extremely ignorant of the 
human heart, can imagine, that, by making a man a prieft, you 
make him a faint. The inftitution itfelf fuppofes this.””—Indeed, 
Mr." Holcroft, whence do you derive this information ?—** But that 
is the mafter vice of the inftitution, its dif{grace, and w.ll be its utter 
downfall. Good fenfe fhould confider the prieft as a man, liable to 
the failings of men, and, in addition, to the failings which his falfe 
pretenfions to fuperior virtue, when he happens to poflefs only mean 
or ordinary talents, have made him fubject.” 

Ignorant, impudent, coxcomb! Read the Scriptures before you 
pretend to fpeak fo dogmatically on fubje&s which, at prefent, you 
do not underftand : and learn to difplay, at leaft, good. fenfe enough, 
not to confound talents with virtue, nor to deem the pofleflion of the 
former an indifpenfable qualification for the attainment of the latter. 
The caufe whence this confufion arifes is evident : ’Tis vanity, which 
is never more difguftful than when clothed in the odious garb of af- 
fected humility. 

Some paffengers, whom our travellers took up at Arras, gave a de- 
tailed account of the enormities committed in that city, by Le Bon, 
the infamous agent of Buonaparté’s pon predeceffor, Robefpierre, 
of which Mr. H. feems now to have heard for the firft time! 

“* They were well acquainted with Arras; being natives either of 
the town or its vicinity ; and from them we heard fuch tales of cruel- 
pt committed by the famous or infamous Le Bon, as made the heart 

udder. I know not how far their narrative was accurate.”— | his 
quclifying fuggeltion accompanics almoft every account wh’ch is given 
of revolutionary crimes. —** Neither can I faithfully repeat what they 
told: but, during one hour at Arras, we heard fimilar accounts, not 
lefs full of horror; though it was fo long fince thefe fcenes of blood 
had happened.”—So long fixce /—We juft now had the heat and for- 
£etfulne/s of the moment, which prevailed in revolutionary times, urged 
as the caufe, if not as an excufe, for French tyranny in Holland in 
¥801! yet now it feems ftrange, forfooth, to Mr, H, that oo: of 
blood 
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blood, of which the narrators were fpectators, and probably their 
friends and relatives the victims, fhould not already have been oblite- 
rated from their minds !—*‘ The records of the times do but too 
mournfully prove that this Le Bon was a monfter. What an zra of 
blood has this been!”’ No matter, the good prevails. Why fhould a 
philofopher think of the evil which is pafled? But even here our au- 
thor has a /et. off at hand. 


«* What is the reafon that a few hundred people, murdered it is true, 
and murdered without refifiance, at the command of a tyrant, or of the 
wretches his advilers ; what is the reafon that fuch murders fhou!d excite 
fo infinitely greater a fenfe of horror than the aflaflination of whole armies, 
when they geet in mad fury for each other’s defiruction, though no one 
man among them has caule, I will not fay of hatred, or of anger, but of 
the lealt complaint, againfi any othey? The abhorrence of the firft hand 
of murders cannot te too great. Why is the record fo foon forgotten, fo 
lightly treated, nay, fo obiiinately defended? Will man, and the feelings 


>» 


of man, never be awake to the truth? 


On entering the territory of ancient France, Mr. H. advances a 
pofition whic h we certainly are not difpofed to conteft with him; 
namely, that ** fhould a man, travelling inadil-gence, pretend dog- 
matically to refolve” the difference, if any, between the prefent and the 
former {tate of the country and its inhabitants, ** he would only ex- 
pole himfelf to derifion.” Impreffed with a conviction of this figni- 
ficant truth, he expreffes himfelf, with becoming doubt and caution, 
on the important queftions, whether, the long flips of land, diffe- 
rently cropped, which ufed formerly to mark the refpective poflef- 
fions ot the peafants, were more or Jefs in number than they ufed to § 
be ; and whether the ‘¢ wretched mud-huts” which formerly abounded 
are now more or lefs numerous? The former, he thinks, appear lefs 
frequently ; as to the latter, ‘* I believe, but dare not aff m, they 
are diminifhed.” It wou'd be the height of injuftice not to exprefs 
our admiration of this philofophical caution, on fuch a fubje€&, ina 
man who can {peak fo dogmatica:ly on the vices inherent in the in- 
ftitution of a priefthood ; and on other topics of great, though not of 
equal, importance. But sis doubts end where ours begin. 

«¢ ‘Two things to the advantage of the prefent moment I can fpeak 
of, without any doubt or fear of mifleacing: the peafants are now 
better clothed, in general, than they were; and their looks, I will 
no! fay are more merry, but rather more fedate, yet more truly cheer- 
ful.”” Here our traveller certai..ly pretends to refolve the difference 
dogmatically, and therefore cannot be offended with us for thinking 
that he only expofes him{cli to derifion. In faét, is the general cheer- 
fulnefs of the peafantry of any country, as compared with their cheer- 
fulnefs ata former period, t. be decided by a man travelling in a ftage 
coach, which has one quality of time and tide, inafmuch as it waits 
for no man? Befides he not only notices the general appearance, 
but mark. the viceft fhades of difference, and traces with philofophic 
precifion, the line of defcrimination between the mirth and the Saar 
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fulne’s of a French peafant. Surely, furely, in the fcience of phy- 
fiognomy, Lavater was a fool to his tranflator! But to proceed, 
¢ if the larve and {preading picture of poverty, I may fay of wretch- 
ednefs, be not exce.dingly leiiened, 1 am exceedingly deceived. The 
Jaft day of our journey was Sunday ; and we faw too many of the peo- 
ple, both old and young, cleanly in their drefs, and with fatisfa€tion 
in their faces, for thofe fignsof eafe and detter days, to be miftaken.” 
He fays, the poverty, the harafled looks, the livid tints, the pictures 
of mifery (which) I had formerly feen, cannot be forgotten. 

With what eyes Mr. H. formerly beheld the peafantry of France, 
we know not; but, that he faw them through the mift of prejudice, we 
are ftrongly difpofed to believe ; for, we fufpe&, that no man befides 
himfelf who knew them before the revolution, would recognize a fin- 
gle feature of theirs in the hideous piture which he has here exhi- 
bited ; and which we {cruple not to ftigmatize as the foul abortion of 
a diftempered brain. We fpeak upon this fubje& with decifion ; be- 
caufe we did not travel through the country in a diligence, but lived 
in it for years. We never faw a more cheerful, a more fatisfied, or 
amore happy peafantry ; and if cleanlinefs in their drefs and fatistac- 
tion in their faces be admitted as proofs of happinefs and of the ex- 
iftence of good days; they moft unqueftionably exhibited thefe proofs 
to every beholder, on all Sundays and holidays, betore the revolution. 
What their prefent {tate may be we know not ; for deriving no fecu- 
rity either from our principles or our connections, we did not venture to 
re vifit France during the late truce ; but we are certainly not dif- 
pofed to receive an account of it from one who fo flagrantly mifre- 
prefents their paft ftate. Thefe obfervations are followed by the ufual 
train of philofophicai refle@ions, of the obfcurity of which the author 
himfelf feems to be aware, fince he explains the two pages which 
they fill by one fentence of eight lines. We lament very much that 
this power of compaffion has not been more frequently exercifed. 

e€ now arrive, with our author, in the capital of republican 
France; and liften to a very neceflary diflertation of economy; a 
fcience which every man who goes to Paris ought to underftand. 
But, we now learn for the firft time, that it is better to be cheated 
and laughed at than to know how to bargain. This may appear 
ftrange to fome of our unphilofophical readers ; but they mutt be told, 
that philotophers do not ufe words in their ordinary fenfe, but affign 
to them a fignification of their own. Of this we have already exhi- 
bited one notable inftance in the word toleration ; and thus to bargain 
does not, as they might be led to fuppofe, mean to contract for the 
fale, the purchafe, or the hire of any thing ; but ‘‘ to bargain is to 
depreciate, to invent faults, to {peak untruths, to be fufpicious, and 
to be fufpedted.” We little imagined, indeed, that when Robefpierre 
palfed his famous decree contre les fufpeéts, and againft thofe even 
who were foupconnes d'etre fufpeéts, he was only diredting his rage 
again{t bargainers. But we live to learn, We cannot be expeéted to 
follow our author through all the {treets and public places of ~ 
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We can only tke brief notice of fome of his obfervations on the cha- 
sacter and manners of its inhabitants ; occafionally extraQing anec- 
dotes, and making comments on his remarks where they feem to be 
called for. Firft, as to the drefs of the men. 


“* The revolutionary {pirit has not been limited to political and civil in- 
flitutions; it has pervaded every department of life. Monks, and Abbés, 
with muffs, filk coats, arm hats, and all the aflimilating coftume, have dif- 
appeared. The well-dreiied men are either military, or habited fo like the 
Englifh, as to appear almoil the ‘ame people. They are chiefly to be dif- 
tingu: hed fiom us by difference of deportment, difference of phyfiognomy, 
and by an overgrown bulh of hair on each cheek. Some of the Engtith 
affeét this difguliing appearance; which, without powder, givesa man the 
air of an afjaflin; and, with, that of a grey baboon. Nothing but the fre- 
uency of the objeci can reconcile it to the eve. 

as But the well-dreiled men are very few: the revolution has far ftom en- 
tirely corrected the propenfity of the lower orders to floventinefs. That 
the phlegmatic German, who fits, walks, or works, with his pipe in_ his 
mouth, fnould be carelefs concerning his appearance, is but the refult of 
his correfponding habits: but that the great mals of a nation with fo much 
vivacity, fo vain, fo continually boatting of fuperior grace, and of giving 
the ton to all Europe, I miitake, to the whole univerfe, that the great mafs 
of fuch a nation, J fay, thould be floveuly, is a phenomenon which at firti 
view aflonifhes an Engliftman, who has only heard their character from 
their own mouths. Long pantaloons, once put on and never changed till 
they are entirely worn out, linen not fit to be feen and therefore concealed, 
a great coat dangling to the calf of the leg, buttoned up and worn allo 
while it will lait, a rufty round hat, uncombed hair, fierce whiikers, a dirty 
chin and a handkerchief tied. not under but over it, and not of muflin or 
filk but of coarfe coloured linen rarely wathed, fuch is the figure not per- 
haps of the majority, but of great numbers of the men to be met of an even- 
ing even in coffee-houfes, Such are hundreds of the figures that crowd to- 
gether at all hours of the day, and walk the Palais Royal, fi'! the billiard- 
rooms, and exhibit themfelves in all public places where the entrance is 
free. At fome even of the dancing gardens on the Boulevards, they find it 
nece‘lary to write over the door,—“ Admittance to perfons decently 
drelied.” 

“ The French character is enterprifing, forward, impelled by curiofity, 
not cafily repulfed, and with little of that thynefs which in the Englith 
is fometimes pride, and fometimes a foolith feeling of fhame, but often like- 
wife a decent fenle of propriety. It appears as if a Frenchman imagined 
he has only to thew himfelf to be admired. If he publicly write, {peak, or 
afi, he a ‘umes importance. If his portrait be painted, his head mutt be 
thrown back, his breaft forward, and his air muft either be fmiling, digni- 
fied, or diidaimful ; in his own language, it mutt impose. Would he permit 
his numerous good qualities to act unaffeGedly, and without oftentation, he 
would indeed be admirable! But he hides the real.worth of his chara¢ter, 
which is ofien great, by his open and extravagant claims to fuperiority ; 
and, when he happens to have lefs than a common fhare of underftanding, 
fometimes his ludicrous impertinence almoft levels him with the ape.” 


This is a well-drawn portrait, the accurate likenefs of which mutt 
ftrike 
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ftrike every man who is acquainted with the original. The author 

ives a full defcription of that fink of abomination the Palais Royal, 
lately the Palais d’Egalité, but now the Palais du Tribunat, (fiom 
its being the place in which the Tribuics hold their fittings), though 
fill generally diftinguifhed by its original appellation. Mr. H, de- 
rives fome confolation from the effablifhment of popular affemblies, 
though he admits, they have nothing more than the appearance of 
authority. ‘* They are there,” he fays, ‘* and time and increafing 
wifdom will do the reft.” We fuflpe& he is a bad prophet ; and 
that he would have been nearer the truth, if he had faid, they are 
there, but will not long remain there ; and if he had x tha the 
word popular, as applied to them, for confular. He thus clofes his 
account of the Paliis Royal. 


“ Having made the tour of the arcades, the flranger is tempted to pals 
into the gardens. His eye is attracted by numerous lights from the upper 
part of the building; efpecially from the range of firtt floors, where they 
are numerous, and of which the apartments appear to be {pacious and mag- 
nificent. He enquires te whom they belong; and by people of what clafles 
aud profellions they are occupied? Unlefs he be himielfa man ot depraved 
appetites, the anfwer gives him pain that is agonizing in proportion as he 
thinks deeply. That tome fhould be restaurauteurs, and others cotlee-houfes, 
or rooms dedicated to {cientific clubs, and literary focieties, is right; nay, 
is excellent: but that a {till greater propertion thou'd be devoted to the 
baneful pra@tice of private and public gaming, and that all above, even to 
the attic fiory, fhould be the dens of proftitution and the moft incredible 
obfcenitics, is knowledge that makes the foul thrink into itfelf; and turn 
with affiction, deteftation, and difgult from the place.” 


This, with what follows on gaming, is the honeft language of in- 
dignant virtue; but Mr. Holcroft fhould not forget that the vices 
which he fo properly reprobates, are the necefflary confequence of 
one grand part of the revolutionary fyftem, adopted by the former 
matters of the prefent Firft Conful, who fervcd them with equal zeal 
and cffeé&t-; -we mean the truly diabolical fcheme for eradicating all 
religious and moral principles from the minds of the people—Demo- 
ralifer le peuple; a {cheme unhappily executed with too much fuc- 
cefs. When we deplore effects we fhould not lofe fight of caufes: 
we now proceed with our extradl ; 


“ Thefe feelings, painful as they are, become indignant and almoft tor- 
menting, when jt is bcthes known that fuch places are not inerely (uffered, 
becaufe government is too indolent, too buiy, or too weak, to repre!s 
them; but becaufe government is bribed: becaule government divides the 
wages of vice, the earnings of proftitution, the indufiry of cheating, and 
the {poils of the ruined, Oh, it is infamous, it is damnable! I care not 
what man, or what fet of men, on the face of the earth, may take offence ; 
it is indignation I never will reprefs, never will conceal. There is not a 
father, if he be nota monfter, there is nota fingle friend to man, by whom 
this indignation is ndt felt. Af the honefi in thought would but be honeft in 
{peech 
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fpeech, vice would not dare thus openly to brave the world; and that £0 
vernment that fhould licence it would crumbie into duft.” 


Here we concur fully with the author, join in his indignation, and 
partake of his feelings. Yet is this the place which has been de. 
fcribed as one which “ no ftation, no age, nofex, no temper, could 
ever leave without an ardent defire to return.” !!! Our readers will 
recollect, that we long ago apprized them of this fcandalous pradtice 
of the French government. 

There is a curious defcription given of the feaft of the foundation 
of the republic, but more particularly of the annual exhibition of the 
inventions and manufactures of France, an exhibition the moft ridi- 
culous that can be conceived ; and which affords a fingular proof of 
the propenfity of the French to convert the mereft trifles into obje&s 
of vaft importance. We would willingly tranfcribe a part of this 
chapter, did not our circumf{cribed limits forbid us. 

Some juft remarks occur, in the 41{t chapter, on the ignorance or 
difhonefty of the French in their reprefentations of foreigners ; and, 
among other inftances of the kind, Mr. H. mentions that, Chateau 
Briand, an emigrant who refided fome years in England, and who, 
of courfe, muft, we fhould fuppofe, know better, in order ‘ to cha- 
ra€terize an Englifh audience at a theatre, has inftanced a failor 
drinking punch inthe pit. This is the man, who, in his work on 
Chriftianity, blafphemoufly termed the Creator ‘‘ the Great old Ba- 
chelor of the Univerfe.”! Our author, in the Spring of 1802, was 
fent for by a French lady, who received him in her bath, to inform 
him that a Monfieur Fiévé had been fent over to England, in confe- 
quence of the free remarks in the Englifh papers on the charaCter of 
the Firft Conful, and which had made a great fenfation at Paris. 


“ The republican party were anxious that the fame free inquiries fhould 
continue; and their opponents were equally zealous to have them fuppref- 
fed. For this purpofe the faid Mr. Févé had been difpatched to England ; 
and the means to be employed were thole of bribery: he was to purchale 
the filence of the papers that had given moft offence. She truly contidered 
fuch bribery as one of the vicious a¢is by which modern politicians, of all 
parties, endeavour to profit; and was de(irous that I ilhould convey the in- 
telligence fhe gave me to the Editors of the Englith Journals.” 


This Mr. H. declined, juftly enough concluding that if any Jour- 
nalift were fo bafe as to be difpofed to accept the bribe, his interfe- 
rence would not change his difpofition. But he was rather hafty in 
his belief that no fuch man could be found. We were wel! informed 
of the object of Mr. Fiévé’s miffion at the time, and, indeed, com- 
municated the fact to our readers ; and we could point out the papers 
to the proprietors or conductors of which application was made 3 
{pecifying thofe by whom it was rejected ; and him by whom it was 
accepted. ‘The impudent letters which Mr. Fiéve publifhed on his 
yeturn, are properly charaéterifed by Mr. Holcroft. a 
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The appendix to the firft volume contains ‘ the heroic and glo- 
rious life of the Conful Bonaparte,” in doggrel verfe ; the regulations 
for the exhibition of the inventions and manufa@ures of France, and 
of the proceedings to be obferved in the games, amufements, &c. on 
the anniverfary of the foundation of the republic; and, ftrange to 
fay! an account of the boxing match, in Effex, between Belcher and 
Firby, extracted from the Morning Coror.icle. ‘This account is-in- 
ferted as recording the progre/s of manners, it feems, but we mutt fay, 
it is ftrangely out of place, and can be confidered only, as fome other 
paflages we have marked, as a kind of fet off againft the predominent 
vices of the French. In our next, we fhall accompany the author 
through his fecond volume. 


(To be continued. ) 


An Account of the Cape of Good Hope; containing an Hiftorical View of 

its original Settlement by the Dutch, its Capture by the Britifh in 
1795, and the different Policy purfued there by the Dutch and Britifo 
Governments. Alfo a Sketcd of its Geography, Productions, the 
Manners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, Se. Se. With a View of 
the Pelitical and Commercial Advantages which might be derived from 
its Pofjeffion by Great Britain. By Captain Robert Percival, of 
his Majefty’s Eighteenth or Royal Irith Regiment; and Author 
of an Account of the Ifland of Ceylon. 4to. Pp. 340. 11. 
Baldwin, 1804. 


APTAIN PERCIVAL does not, like Mr. Barrow,* enter into 
a defcription of the interior parts of the country contiguous to 
the Cape, but confines himfelf to an account of the manners, cuf- 
toms, difpofition, and policy of the inhabitants of the Cape Town 
and its immediate vicinity ; entering, however, into a minute and 
accurate eftimate of the importance of this fettlement, confidered in 
a commercial, military, and political point of view. On this account 
the work is certainly interefting, and many of the obfervations 
which it contains are entitled to the ferious attention of our rulers. 
The topography of the Cape is now fo well known to our country- 
men that we fhall not attempt to extra&t any part of our author’s to- 
pographical defcriptions, though they will be found highly ufeful to 
perfons who intend to vifit the Cape; but fhall chiefly confine our 
quotations and remarks to thofe parts of his work which are either 
connected with the eftimate above-noticed, or which relate to the 
manners of the Colonifts. “The flaves who are employed to drive the 
heavy waggons which the colonifts ufe for travelling from place to 
place, have attained to a degree of {kill in the management of the 
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* The Second, Volume of this very intelligent writer’s travels we propofe 
to notice in our next number. 
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horfes and oxen, by which they are drawn, that is truly aflonith. 
ing. But the means by which they attain it are fuch as no other peo. 
ple, we hope and believe, would have recourfe to. 


«« Tt excites not only compaffion but horror to fee many of thofe unfor- 
tunate beafts cut and mangled, as they are, in various parts of the body; 
for a Dutch boor, or farmer, ifhe finds his cattle lazy, or ftopping from 
fatigue, or where they meet with obfiacles which their ftrength cannot 
eafily furmount, will not hefitate to draw out his great knife, and {core 
their flefh, or even cut flices off without mercy. Thefe wretched animals 
feem indeed to know their cruel mafier’s intentions; for their fear and agi- 
tation become exceflive when they obferve him taking out this inftrument, 
and rubbing it to (on) the waggon, as if making it ready for the purpofe of 
tormenting them.” 


Such brutality is, indeed, moft revolting to humanity: and the 
general character which Captain P. gives of this defcription of per- 
fons is well calculated to excite averfion and even difguft. Every 
vicious propenfity which avarice, almoft invariably, engenders, is to 
be found in the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape. Nor were the wo- 
men free from thefe difguiting defe&ts. Speaking of a Dutch peafant 
who kept a public-houfe in the country, and who was 2lmoft ftarved 
before the arrival of the Englifh troops, but who, during their refi- 
fidence in his neighbourhood, acquired a competency, by becoming 
futtler and baker to the troops, and keeping a houfe of refrefhment 
for the officers, the author obferves, ) 


“« He had feveral daughters, whofe beauty deferved more to be praifed 
than their civility and moderation; for, with an appearance of avarice, 
which would feem altogether {hocking to our countrywomen, thofe young 
girls took every opportunity to increafe the charges of the houfe. When 
the landlord alked for his accommodation two rix-dollars, or two fillings, 
they would, without hefitation, call out to him to demand four. This prac- 
tice of initigating to extortion, which is very cuftomary among the houfe- 
wives at the Cape, forms a remarkable and nota very pleafing feature in 
the characier of the Dutch women-” 


The oppreffion of the natives by the Dutch is difcraceful to hu- 
man nature. The Hottentots are reprefented as honeft, faithful, 
tractable, and docile, and capable of making moft ufeful fervants 
and affiftants to the colonifls, but rendered miferable by the tyranny 
and cruelty exercifed overthem. ‘Thefe are carried to fuch an height, 
we are affured, that the defire moft natural to the human race of pro- 
pagating their fpecies, is, with them, extinét; and the women, 
Capt. P. fays, frequently ‘* deprive themfelves before marriage of 
the power of procreation ;” though by what means he does not inform 
us. Strange to fay the Dutch, by a policy at once the moft barba- 
rous and the moft ftrange, have laboured to change this excellent 
difpofition of the natives, left, forfooth, by becoming civilizcd they 
fhould ceafe tu be obedient! What they would be, under a wifer 
and better government, the author tcl!s us in the following paflage. 
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_ # Should ever the Cape fall permanently into the hands of Great ©: '.n, 


thofe people under proper management, may ‘peed-iy arrive at a g te- 
ree of civilization. Their induitry may be excited, and be turned © pro- 
duce the moft important advantages to the colony. By inftru:ting them im 
the arts of hufbandry, by accuttoming them to a mild and equiitble treat- 


ment, by granting them thofe rights which ought to be common to the 
whole human race, although barbaroufly withheld from them by the Dutch; 
the Hottentots would tpeedily be allured from the remoie parts and wilds 
of the interior of Africa, to colonize the country nearer the Cape. he 
progrefs of civilization would foon infpire thofe already in the colony with 
confidence in themfeives, as a people who have a certain part to act in life, 
and recover them from that ftate of utter degradation to which they have 
been reduced; while the knowledge of the comforts of life, and the means 
by which they are to be procured, would ftimulate them to exertions ot 
which they are at preient incapable. Let this mode of conduct be once 
adopted towards them, and its good effects will foon appear on the face of 
the country; advantages will {pcedily be obtained that perhaps have nevec 
hitherto even been thought of. 

The people of the interior, the Caffrees and Bofchies, may in the fame 
manner be gradually conciliated, by promoting a’ friendly intercourfe be- 
tween them and the Hottentots, hitherto unde: the authority of the Euro- 
peans, inftead of keeping up a defultory warfare again{t them, which cau 
never be attended with any good effects. Thofe people, like Cain, fiy 
from the face of man, and with him they may jufily exclaim, ‘‘ Where fhail 
I hide myfelf? my race is detefted, 1s accurfed; every man beholds me 
with detefiation, and fecks my defruétion.” Thefe firong terms do not 
overdraw the wretched ttate of the Hottentots, for the Dutch aétually 
hunted them like wild beafts, and defiroyed them wherever they met with 
them. This naturally enraged the wild Hottentots, who had not yet lott 
all the feelings of men, and excited them cften to make excurfions againg 
both the Dutch planters, and thofe Hottentots who acknowledged their 
authority, Yet it was not for the fake of thedding blood, nor from an im- 

lacable fanguinary dilpofition, as the Dutch were willing to have it be- 
lieved, that thele unfortunate people made incurfions on ‘their oppreilors ; 
they jeldom did io, but to retaliate fome recent injury, to recover their cat- 
tle which had been torn from them, and to enforce their own fecurity in 
thofe wild and barsen tracts, to which they had been driven. Thefe fa¢is, 
difgraceful to the potleiiors of the Cape, will be confirmed by the united 
teltimony of al! who have long refided at this colony, and have candour 
enough to confefs what they have witnefled.” 


An accurate account is given of the different roads by which the 
lofty mountain, called Table-Hill, may be afcended ; and from the 
author’s defcription of the noble view from its fummit, 4c0o feet 
above the level of the fea, difficult and laborious as the afcent appears 
to be, no traveller who vifits the Cape would fail, we fhould think, 
toenjoy it. We do not recollect to have before feen any account of 
the following fingular complaint, and {till more fingular mode of 
cure, which, it feems, are equally known to the Eaft Indies and to 


the Cape. 


* The moft dangerous of thefe fwellings (in the legs) are occafioned by 
woOrhas 
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worms ofimmenfe length, a complaint to which Europeans are very fubje¢t in 
the Eaft Indies. This worm, which is iometimes three, four, or even fix feet 
long, is bred in the calf and lower part of the leg. I have feen fome mog 
painful infiances of this kind; and great care, dexterity, and management 
are required to eradicate it completely ; for if the worm breaks in the ope. 
ration of extracting, and any part is left behind, a mortification is ufually 
the confequence. When the worm, which is very thin and white. is per- 
ceived moving about, an incifion is made in the patient’s leg, and the lower 
and upper part bound tight, leaving a fpace for the creature to move and 
turn about. A poultice to open and draw the fore is then applied, and 
the worm foon makes its appearance at the furface. At firlt but a few 
inches of the worm can be laid hold of, and this portion is carefully twilted 
round a quill, It then begins to give way a little more, and by degrees is 
twilted completely round, perhaps feveral inches in the courfe of a day, 
till at length it is wholly extracted. Sometimes nearly a month is required 
before this operation is accomplifhed. The ftricteit attention is neceffary 
to keep the animal clofely twilied to the quill, to prevent him from making 
exertions and breaking: as then the leg muft either mortify, or undergo a 
very painful operation, and be laid open to get out the remainder. The 
patient is in great agony during the operation, and the leg geneia ly {wells 
to an enormous fize. Brackifli and bad water is a cauie atiigned for this 
diforder.” 


Some notion of the w'fdom of the Dutch in the fcience of legifla- 
tion, and of their tender regard for tho.e who have the happinefs to 
be fubjected to their domination, may be co.le€ted trom the tollowing 


paflage. 


«« By a law long in exiftence when a planter or farmer, ever fo remote 
from the Cape, wiihes to marry, he mutt bring the objeét of his affeétions 
with him to town, and be there joined in wedl.ck by a particular licence 
from the Governor, in the pre‘ence of the Fiical, at the fame time paying 
handfomely for that privilege, and for leave-to enter into the ftate of matt 
mony. The infiances of the pernicious eflecispf this law have been many, 
and ought long fince to have opened their eyes to its impolicy; for it ofteu 
happens when the lovers and their parents agree about the match, that the 

oung woman is intru‘ied to the care of her future hufband, as probably 
parents cannot accompany her on fuch a difiant journey. She is in 
confequence left to his protection to take to town ; when as a natural con- 
fequence ariling from two young peop'e, with perhaps no uther attendants 
but the flaves, being fo long together and almolfi looking on each other as 
already united, the confummation frequently takes place before they arrive 
at their deftination ; and when that happens, the lover’s paflion being cooled 
by enjoyment, he frequenty refufesto marry the unfcrtunate young woman, 
who muft confequently return the belt way the can to her parents, whilf 
her deceiver only pays a certain fine for his breach of faith. Luckily for 
the poor deluded female fhe is not confidered in much the worfe light fot 
fuch a miladventure, but often meets with another lover, who makes no 
great account for the lofs fhe has {ufiained: the colonifts indeed are feldom 
over nice in thofe matters. The original intention of this law was to pre 
vent the colonifts conneéting themfelves with any women but thofe of theif 
ewn defcription.” : 


Hopeful 
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Hopeful legiflators are thefe votaries of Plutus! On the general 
degeneracy of the Dutch, on their ingratitude to the Houfe of Orange, 
the founders of their republic, and their generous liberators from the 
Spanifh yoke, and on their ill-treatment of their beft friends the Bri- 
tifh, the author makes fome pertinent, judicious, and forcible re- 
marks, which we would fain tranfcribe, but-our limits forbid us.— 
Chriftianity, according to Captain Percival, has made but little pro- 
grefs at the Cape of Good Hope. 


« A {mall portion of the people of colour and free blacks are converted 
to Chriftianity, and buta {ma!! portion. The Dutch widely differ from the 
Portugueze, who enforced rel: gion with fire and {word whevever they @ame. 
The Dutch clergy indeed have got into the oppoiite extreme, and fhew but 
little charity towards their unenlightened brethren ; and where they expect 
to get nothing for their pains, give themfelves no ‘rouble to propagate the 
Golpel. The Dutch government have heen very remi{s in not urging the 
clergy more (o the duty of inftru@ting both the natives and flaves in Chrif- 
tianity. Leven the people of colour, partly the offspring of Chrifitans, have 
been often denied baptiim. Whether this was meant to diminuh the num- 
ber of unlawful children by heathen women, or proceeded from whites 
being afhamed of having them equal in fome meature with themfelves, and 
entering the gates of Heaven along with them, I know not ;, but not allow- 
ing fuch a number of children born of Chriitian fathers to fhare the rites of 
Chriftianity, was certainly a cruel and uncharitable method of preventing 
fia. Pride wili not let their biack offspring mix with their own blood, or 
have the fame privileges as themfelves; but, as | have been told, their chief 
motive was the fear of their being loft to them as ilaves, on their becoming 


Chriftians.”’ 


We believe this abominable pra€tice to have originated, like moft 
of the vices of Dutchmen, in their predominant fin of avarice. But, 
on this point, forry are we to fay, that we have little right to re- 
proach them ; for, incredible as it may appear, it is undoubtedly 
true, that our Eaft India Company are as much averfe from the pro- 
pagation of Chriftianity among the natives of Afia, as the Dutch are 
from its propagation in their African colony. We fear too, that if 
this moff impious averfion (for on fuch a fubje& we fcorn to difguife 
our fentiments beneath the affected language of candour) were traced 
to its fource, it would be found to originate in the fame bafe and de- 
fpicable motive. But as this is a matter of too ferious importance to 
be difeuffed incidentally, we mean, very foon, to treat it in a manner 
more regular and direét. 

The Dutch, atthe Cape, import many flaves, both from Afia and 


Africa, thofe, from the Malay Ifles, are particularly ferocious and 
vindictive, 


“ The flaves of the Malay race are tolerably numerous. They are em- 
ployed in many kinds of laborious work, fuch as gardening, and attend: 
the grounds belonging to the pleafure-houles round the town; and in the 

tchens, and the drudgery work belonging to them. They are alfo often 
“uployed in fithing and procuring fuel. This lait clafs of people are exe 
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tremely vindi@ive, treacherous, and ferocious; implacable in their revenge, 
and on the flighteft provocation, or imaginary infult, will commit murder, 
They are indeed a fcourge to the people they come amongft. When bent 
on revenge, or irritated at fome {uppoied imiult, they {carcely ever fail of 
wreaking their vengeance. Many fnocking murders have been committed 
by the Malay flaves on their matiers and miftrefles: not for the purpofe of 
robbing, but merely to gratity their thirft of revenge, which nothing but 
the blood of their objec will fatisfy, though at the certain lo{s of their own 
lives. When the Malay has determined on revenge, he takes a quantity of 
opium to work himfelf up to a fiate of madnefs, when he rufhes out witha 
knife or dagger, which is called a kreefe, and after putting to death the 
original objeét of his infernal pafiion, he next rufhes at every one he meets, 
till hes at length overpowered and taken, which perhaps is not the cafe 
till feveral viGtims fall before him. Nothing but a lucky thot or blow that 
ftuns him to the earth, will enfure the fafety of his opponent, as he pro- 
ceeds with fuch a favage fiercene!s and impetuofity, that it is reckoneda 
mott arduous and dangerous fervice to encounter him in this ftate. Thisis 
what is called running a muck; on the flighteft alarm of which, every oue 
flies before him, and efcapes the be? wayhecan. Whoever killsa Malay 
in the act of running a muck, is intitled to a very high reward from gover- 
ment; and he certainly deferves it, for the moft cool ‘and intrepid are 
fearcely a match for the Malay, when worked to this pitch of defperate 
madnels. 

« The two following inflances occurred whilft I was at Cape Town: 
A Malay, for fome infult or necefiary chaitifement received from his maf 
ter, drew a knife and fiabbed him to the heart, and immediately rushed 
out into the ftreets with the weapon reeking with the b!ood of his unfortu 
nate victim. The firft perfon ne met was a very fine i ave girl, about 17 
years old, into whofe face he darted the dreadful! weap Fortunately a 
country farmer was at the moment paffing by Strand Street, where it hap- 
pened, and having a gun loaded in the waggon he was «driving, fired and 
killed the Malay on the fpot. If this fot had not fucceeded in bringing 
him down, I and a brother officer, who came to the {pot a few moments 
after, would in all probability have been his next viGims. The poor flave 
girl died in a few hours after, This was the fecond time that a flave ofthe 
Malay tace, running a muck, was prevented from falling in with me. Once 
indeed at Ponamala, in the Eaft Indies, I very narrowly eicaped, having 


been flightly wounded in the arm by a Malay who had attacked fome Se 
poys ; and if I had not been fortunate enough to give him at the firft cut fo. 


fevere a wound as to difable him, lie would certainly have put me to death. 
The kreefe he ftruck me with was potioned, and my arm in confequence 
{welled to a very great degree, and for fome time it was ‘hought I fhould 
have loft it,-ifnot my life. I muft here remark, that I received the greateft 
benefit from the Eau de Luce, which I have every. reaion to believe is a 
valuable antidote againft poiion; it has been found to prevent fatal effets 
from the moft venomous bites af fnakes. Doctor Anderfon, of Madras, 
was the firft who adminiftered it in thofe cafes, and found out its beneficial 
effects. 

«¢ Another inftance of the barbarity of this race of flaves, which happened 
at the Cape whilft I was there, occurred in a Malay, who, on being reful 
leave by his mafter to go out to a feftival or merry-making with his fellows 
took a knife and fabbed him to the heart, then went to his miftrefs in the 
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adjoining room, and committed on her the fame barbarous and inhuman 
act.’ An old Malabar flave who was cutting wood before the door, having 
obferved him perpetrate thefe horrid murders, watched the opportunity as 
he was ruthing out of the door, and ftriking him on the head with the axe, 
with which he was cleaving the wood, kiiled him on the fpot. The go- 
yernment was generous enough to reward the Malabar with his liberty, and 
one hundred dollars. The Malays are certainly the moft aélive and labo- 
rious race, do a great deal of work, and of every kind; equally ufeful in 
tilling and cultivating the ground, as at thofe works which require mecha- 
nical dexterity.” 


~The condu& of the Englifh to the Dutch, after the conqueft of 
the Cape, was, we are happy to find, moit juft, humane, and ho- 
nourable. ‘They refpected their religion, their property, their pri- 
vileges, and their laws ; except, only, fuch of the latter, as were 
either oppreffivé or inhuman, fo that, as Captain P. truly obferves, 
“ They enjoyed under us a greater ihare of true liberty than ever 
they did under their own government.”” ‘The colony too flourifhed 
beyond all tormer example, and while the Enclifh remained there, 
Dutch property encreafed ‘* to more than double its value.” Yet, 
notwithitanding thefe advantages, and notwithftanding alfo the evils 
from which they were refcued by the arrival of the Englith, the 
Dutch fhewed no gratitude to their benefaCors, but treated them moit 
fhamefuily. 


« Yet what would their fituation have been at the Cape if the Britith 
forces had not arrived at the time they did; a period truly critical, and 
teeming with tragical events. The fanguinary principles of Marat and 
Robefpierre, were by that time not only fown, but growing to maturity 
amongit them. Jacobinifm was ready to involve the colony in deftruétion, 
and the cloud was on the eve of burfting. when we appeared. 

* The Cape Town was on the point of having all the horrors of civil 
war carried on in the midit of it. Thofe republican principles had infedied 
numbers, and the tlaves were to be made actors in the feene by the pro- 
mife of freedom. A ftrong party of the mof violent jacobins, and furious 
tepublicans had been formed, and every moderate man oi any one who ex- 
pretied a diflike -fthofe violent meafures which actuated the French, or 
feemed attached to the party of the Prince of Orange, was denounced,—= 
The tumult was on the eve of breaking out both in the town and country, 
and the government was utterly unable to refift its baneful effe@s, on the 
Contrary it was in many inftacces infulted with impunity; and its members 
themfelves profcribed who were not already linked with the democrats.— 
The foldiers were in a {tate of in/ubordination and licentiou(nels, the con- 
fequence of thofe principles of lberty and equality which had {pread here, 
as well as at the [le of France and Boarbon. A total emancipation of the 
flaves was to have taken plave, and they let !oo’e againit their matters; 
fuch a fcene would have been dreadful, and all the virtuous inhabitants al- 
teady trembled for their fafety. But when thefe Jacobins were on the 
Point of throwing off the old form of government, and ailimilating the new 
one to that of France, the Englith arrived to the fecret joy of the moit re- 
fpe@able inhabitants, who in them beheld their deliverance at hand and 

Sif property fecured. Some gentlemen informed me whilft at the Cape, 
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they did not expeé to receive any mercy from their own countrymen, bat 
were truly confident the Englifh would aé& generoufly by them. Thofe 
gentlemen who had nothing to fear or to apprehend beyond what is al owed 
by the rules of war between civilized nations, quietly remained with theis 
effects in the town, whilfi many of the others fled into the country amongft 
the haughty and turbulent boors, there to regret the milcarriage of the 
bafe defigns, to vent ther {pleen and chagrin in greater fafety, and hate’ 
new plots againft us. As foon as it was known that our troops had difem 
barked at Simon’s Town, the difcontented for the prefent. laid by the de. 
figns they had formed, and began to prepare for their defence. Accord 
ingly they affembled {rom all parts within feveral miles of Cape Town, and 
marched to Mufenberg, where, as I have already related, they faw with 
fhame and mortification the Britifh troops their conquerors, though far infe- 
rior in point of numbers.” 


They have now a French garrifon, and will, confequently, have 
a fair opportunity of afcertaining the difference between Englith ene. 
mies and Gallic friends. Poffibly the fufferings they will experience 
from the latter may, at length, teach them gratitude to the former, 
Tn the Jaft chapter the author recapitulates the advantages to be de. 
rived by Great Britain from the poffeffion “of the Cape, and his ob. 
fervations on this head are fo forcible, and tine object is, in itfelf, fo 
important, that we fhall extract pretty largely from it. 


«« Since writing the above pages, however, events have taken place 
which jufiify my opinion that the Dutch government is, in its prefent flate, 
utterly incapable, not only of improving, but even of preferving internal 
tranquillity in any ofits colonies, although threatened with no enemy from 
without. The rebellious boors of the interior parts of the colony of the 
Cape, as foon as they felt themfelves relieved from their appreheniions of 
Britifh troops, loft no time in renewing their infolent oppofition to govern 
ment, and their ufual barbarities towards the unfortunate Hottentots and 
Caffrees. In confequence the whole colony has been thrown into the ub 
mott confufion, and the inhabitants placed in a continual ftate of danger and 


alarm. The Caffrees at length, exafperated by continual injuries, have’ 


joined with the opprefled Hottentots, and have produced fuch devaitation 
in the interior parts of the colony, that the inhabitants of Cape Town begin 
to fear their ufual fuppiies of cattle will be totally cut off. 

« In fuch a flate of things it can {carcely be doubted. that if a Britih 
force were to appear at the Cape, little or no oppofition would or indeed 
could be made to its taking poffeffion of the colony. The garrifon is to 
feeble of itfelf to maintain a conteft, and no fupport can be expecied from 
the inhabitants, while a great proportion would hail the arrival of theircot 
querors as their deliverance from the brink of deftruction. But it is no 
from the facility of the conquefis, nor from falfe views of aggrandifement 
by the extenfion of territory, that I would point out this colony as a pollee 
fion which ought at the prefent moment to be wrefted from our enemies 
Even the pro!pect of diftant advantages might be looked upon as infufficieal 
to juitify an extenfion of territory, which might .cventually increafe tht 
burthens of the country, and would at any rate employ a part of thofe forces 
which are at prefent fo much required for the defence of our territories # 
kome and abroad, 4 
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«“ The fituation of the Cape of Good Hope, however, placed as it is 
direétly in the middle between the two great divifions of the Britifh em- 
pire, forces itfelf upon the attention of Great Britain, as a pofleffion which 
would not only contribute to her profperity, but which feems almoft effen- 
tial to her fafety. The Cape in the hands of the tributary republic of Hol- 
land, can only be confidered as a French colony; and when we confider 
that Bonaparte looks upon our Indian territories as the great refource of our 
national power, we cannot fuppo‘e that he will long neglect to avail him- 
felf of the advantages which the local fituation of the Cape prefents for our 
annoyance. Here he may have an opportunity of gradually throwing in 
forces and ftores, and of accumulating, almoft unperceived, fuch a force as 
may prove truly dangerous to our poifeffions in the Eaft, Without a port 
to retire to for refrefhment er for fhelter from the ftorms of thofe latitudes, 
it is impoffible that our cruizers can here watch the motions of our enemy, 
or blockade his fquadrons as we do in his eee harbours. The forces 
which he might difpatch from this {lation again{t our Eaft India fettlements, 
would be far more dangerous than the fame, or a much greater number, 
font out dire@t from Europe. As the climate of the Cape feems in a parti- 
edlar manner fitted not only for recruiting the health of tke foldier, but 
alfe for preparing him to endure the heats of India, our enemy’s troops 
would on their arrival be enabled to cope with our forces on equal terms, 
and even with the advantage of unbroken health and {pirits on their fide. - 
We may reft affured that the enemy who could undertake the romantic 
fcheme of penetrating by Egypt and the Red Sea to our ealtern empire, 
will not overlook the eatier and far more fure means, of effectuating his pur- 
pole, which are prefenied to him by the Cape of Good Hope. 

“ To collect fuch a force, however, at this ftation as might a@tually en- 
danger our Indian dominions, may be the work of time: but our enemy 
has not to look forward to a difiant period before he can turn the Cape to 
the purpofe of annoying us. Thole velzls, which convey the refources 
we derive from the Lafi, mu of neceflity pa!s the feas which may be faid 
tobe commanded by the Cape. In the outward bound pailage, indeed, 
out fhips may take a wider range, but it is impofiible for them to bear fo 
fat to the fouth, as to be entirely out of the reach of an epemy’s fquadron 
fationed off the Cape to cruize againft ourtrade. When we confider the 
loffes we fultained in the laft war by the cruizers from the Mauritius, and 
the Ile de France, and when we look to the relative fituation of thefe 
ilands and the promontory of the Cape, we fhall be convinced that with 
all thefe ftations at once in their pofleflion, our enemies may {o completely 
command the track of our Eaft India merchantmen, that an efcape to Bri- 
fain with their cargoes, wili be nearly as difficult fer them, as to efcape 
from the Havannah to Europe is for the Regitier ships during a war between 
Spain and this country. 

“ When thefe confequences of the Cape being in the hands of our ene- 
ies are duly confidered, it will appear a matter abfolutely required by po- 

| prudence, that we fhould lofe no time in regaining this colony,— 
uring’a war, the fafety of our Eait India trade can no otherwife be fe- 
cured ; and equally, in peace and in war, the Cape may be made yle of 
for fuch preparations as may afterwards be employed to wreft from us our 
moft valuable poffeffions. If report may indeed be beliéved, the French 
ve already begun to colleé at this point a force, which muft caufe the 
MOG uneafinels, and probably damage, that this is the fiation, in all the 
world, 
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world, where we can leaft watch its motions and counteract its opera, — 


tions.” 


Capt. Percival then proceeds to ftate other advantages, both of a 
commercial and a political nature, which would. refult to us from the 
poffeffion of this colony ; all of which tend moft clearly to prove the 
wifdom of-that able ftatefman, Lord Melville, in deprecating, in the 
ftrongeft poffible manner, its reflitution to the Dutch. We cannot 
compliment our author on his ftyle, which is, indeed, in many 
places, extremely incorrect ; but his modeit apologies preclude the 
feverity of critical cenfure ; befides fuch cenfure would be highly im. 
propef, to fay the leaft of it, when applied to a book which contains 
fo much ufeful and valuable information, and which difplays fo much 
true Britith fpirit, and Britifh principles, | 


An Addrefs to the Public, from the Society for the Suppreffion of Vice, 


inMituted in London, 1802. Part the Second, containing an Account 
of the Proceedings of the Saciety, from tts original infittution.  8vo, 
Pp. 96. Spragg, Rivingtons, &c. 1803. 


E find, from this fecond part of the Society’s Addrefs, that 
it has not only completed its internal arrangements, fo as to 
methodize the proceedings, but has advanced very far in thofe plans 
of utility and public advantages for the execution of which it was 
originally formed. ‘The management of its concerns ‘s entrufted to 
a Committee, which is afflifted by three Sub-Committees, the atten. 
tion of which is limited to fpecific objeéts, and which make weekly 
reports to the General Committee. The firft of the Sub-Commit- 
tees applics itfelf to breaches of the Sabbath, and to cafes of profane 
{wearing ; the fecond to irreligious, licentious, and obfcene books 
and prints, and to falfe weights and meafures ; and the third, to dif- 
orderly public-houfes, brothels, lotteries, cruelty to animals, &c. 
The refultc of the fociety’s labours, as appears by a table annexed 
to the Addrefs, has been 623 conviétions for profanations of the Sab- 
bath ; feven for vending obfcene books and pr:nts ; 11 for riotous and 
diforderly houfes, &c. 33 for lotteries and little goes; and four for 
crucliy to animals; making the total of the conyictions, at the fuit 
of the focicty, fince its inftitution, 678. That the community has 
materially benefitted by their Jabours, no rational man can doubt; 
and that much good has been dane in the way of prevention, to which 
they have always recourfe, before they proceed to punifhment, i§ 
equally certain. But fil! we cannot but think that the Committee 
are much too fanguine in cflimating the extent of their fuccefs. They 
fay, for inftance, that ** in the cafes of profanation cf the Lord's 
day, their preventive efforts have been attended with peculiar fuccely, 
and to. the effe&t of fuch efforts, they afcribe, in a very great degree, 
the generally improved appearance which the metropolis. exhibits - 
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the fabbath.”” That thefe efforts may have produced fome vifible 
effc&t, we are not difpofed to deny; but we can by no means accede 
to the juftice of the obfervation, that the appearance of the metropo- 
Jis on the Lord’s day is materially improved : nor will the members of 
the fociety wonder at our fcepticifm on this point, when we inform 
them that, within our knowledge, /eventy-tiva convictions for profa- 
nation of the fabbath have taken place at one office, in three days, 
for offences committed in as many parifhes. Moft of thefe offences 
were committed by publicans, who fuffered perfons to tipple in their 
houfes during the hours of divine fervice ; and fo far are we from be- 
lieving that this practice, and that of perfons exercifing their calling 
on the Lord’s day, are diminifhed, that we are fully convinced, not 
a Sunday pafles which does not afford in the metropolis alone, and its 
immediate vicinity, materials for at leaft one thoufand offences of that 
defcription. Nay, in fome diftricts, the law is fet at open defiance: 
the penalty is paid again and again ; the party complains of oppreffion; 
aad threats have even been made to magiftrates, on the part of perfons 
convicted, to apply to the Jegiflature for a repeal of thofe odious fta- 
tutes which impote reftrictions on their exertions of indufiry!! With 
thefe facts before them, the fociety wil] be lefs cautious in drawing 
fuch general inferences, from effects fo partially fuccefsful. in fact, 
the fine for a breach of the fabbath is fo fmall, that traders, who are 
not reftrained by principle from a violation of the divine and human 
laws, which forbid the profanation of the Lord’s day, look upon it as 
the price of a licence for carrying o their trade without interruption, 
and pay it as fuch, though not without much grumbling. It is with 


them a matter of calculation of lofs and vain, and fo it will continue 


until virtue enough fhall be found in the legifltture to render the law 
effective. The threatened application for a repeal of the ftatute will 
put that virtue to the teit; meanwhile we would not have the fociety 


fie upon their arms, under the falfe notion that the enemy is fubdued, 


9g in fact, his power is inexhaufted, and he meditates a feverer 
ow. 

The profecutions for the fale of obfcene books have opened fuch a 
{cene of iniquity as every friend to fociety in general, and every parent 
in particular, muft fhudder to contemplate. On confidering it, in- 
ftead of wondering that profligacy is fo yreat in the middle and upper 
clafies of life, we are aftonifhed that it is not infinitely greater. Upon 
one of thefe trials, it having been infinuated by the counfel for the 
defendant that it was illegal for perfons to aflociate for the objects pur- 
fued by the fociety, and particularly for the profecution of offenders, 
Lord Elicnborough obferved, in fumming up the cafe to the jury— 
** Something has been faid about the perfons who have formed them- 
felves into this fociety having aéted contrary to the law. It does not 
appear to me they have done fo, by any thing they have done in pro- 
fecution of the purpofes of the fociety, If they have done fo, that 
fhould be brought forward as a crime; and then, when it comes un- 
der difcuffion as fuch, it will receive its proper confideration ; but, 
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Jooking at this profecution only, fo far from feeing any thing which 
trenches on the Jaw, J conceive that they have done very properly in taking 
an intere/t in the morals and happine/s.of faciety, and in exerting themfelves 
to prevent the contagion of thefe infamous publications, It appears to me, 
that they deferve the thanks of all men; and I do not know of one 
rule of law upon which they have at all trenched.” 

We recollect a fimilar charge of ilegal conduct being preferred 
againit the Proclamation Saciety, by fome fapient feribbler in a Morn. 
ing Paper, although as con{cientious a Judge as ever fat upon the 
bench, and as found a lawyer as any this country could boaft, was a 
member of that very fociety ! The charge was treated as it defcrved, 
that is, with fovereign contempt, by the fociety, who juftly confidered 
it as one of the darts of ignorance thrown by malice ; certainly, telum 
imbelle fine ictu. We fhould have thought, too, that no man who 
had difcovered among the members of the Suppieffion Society, the 
names of a Paik, a Garrow, and a Richardfon, would have prefumed 
to charge it with giving its fanGion to llega! proceedings. But fome 
felf-fufficient gentlemen have gone ftill farther, and have no* fcrupled 
to aflert, taat this- fociety is not only s/legal, but unconftitutional. If 
it be illegal, it certainly is uuconflitutional, becaufe every breach of the 
Jaw is an unconflitutional act; and if it be unconftitutional, it is cer- 
tainly legal; for every violation of a conftitutional principle is, of 
neceffity, a breach of the law, fince the conftitution itfelf confifts of 
the laws of the land. And, if it be uncontftitutional ta fupprefs vice, 
and to promote virtue, not by puritanical reforms, or by a rigour bee 
yond the law, but fimply by enforcing obedience to cxifting fiatutes ; 
not by the exercife of inquifitorial powers, but by means of the judges 
and of the magiftracy of the realm, punifhing only, and that by legal 
means, thofe who have violated the laws of the realm: if this be un- 
conftitutional, then is the charge founded in juftice. But fuch a charge, 
however confidently advanced, is reaJly too ridiculous and too filly ta 
be combated by ferious argument. 

Lord Ellenborough tock occafion, on another of thefe trials, to care 
rect another vulgar error, which, however, we have heard maintained 
by thofe who ought to have known better, relative to the means ém- 
ployed for the deteciion of culprits of a certain defcription—** As 9 
another thing which has been faid about the nature of this difcovery, 
I wauld take this diftin€tion,—If a perfon feduces another, who is in- 
nocent, to commit a crime, that inducement is a crime of the higheft 
enormity ; but if a perfon be in the habitual courfe of committing 
crimes, and it be difficult to deteét him, on account of the /ecret 
manner in which he commits them, then to produce a declaration of 
that which may lead to his detection, and prevent the future commif 
fion of the offence, is xo crime, but a beneficial fervice to the commun; 
ty.” A diftinéiion fo obvious, we fhould have thcught, had not ex- 
perience taught us the contrary, could not have efcaped the moft fur 
perficial obferver, the moft fhallow underftandmg. 

A third charge which has been preferred: againft the Suppreffion 
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Society, is, that of encouraging informers; and it has even been pub- 
licly affirmed, that they kept a whole troop of informers in their pay, 
The affirmation is grofsly falfe; becaufe, we underftand, they never 
had but one agent in their pay, and he had been difmiffed long be- 
fore the affirmation was made, But as to the charge of encouraging 
informers, we have been fo long accuftomed to the jacobinical cant on 
that fubject, that we fhall not be furprized at laft to fee every parifh 
conftable holden up as an object of reprobation, for doing his duty oc- 
cafionally as an informer, ‘This queftion was ably difcufled, fome 

ears ago, in the Houfe of Commons, particularly by Mr. Pitt and 


r, Windham, in a debate refpecting the Loyal Affociations of 1792; 


when thefe dittinguifhed orators put the parlizmentary jacobins, for 


fuch there were in thofe days, to fhame and to filence. Any fool may 
at any time, and on any pretext, raife a popular clamour againft 
informers ; but if informers be really fuch a horrid race of being as, by 
thofe vociferating gentry, they are ftated to be, Jet the blame attach 
only where it ought to attach; to the legiflature, who have not onl 
fanctioned and encouraged informers, but have rendered them, in 
many initances, the only means by which the laws can be carried into 
effect. Of this no man, who has the fmalleft acquaintance with our 
penal flatutes, can poflibly be ignorant. The fociety, in adverting 
to this charge, in their prefent addrefs, fhew that this encouragement 
of informers proceeds from the introduction of no novel principle of 
legiflation, but is founded on a principle as old as the conftitution it- 
felf. The charge, they obferve, 


“Ts founded on the fuppofition, that, to give information againft crimi- 
nals, is an odious and an unworthy talk. But this fuppofition is at variance 
both with the {pirit of the confiitution, and the principles of morality. Ac- 
cording to the firft, it is not only the right, but the duty, of every indivi- 
dual, to denounce to the magiftrates thole who violate the laws, The great 
Alfred, who may almoft be confidered as the founder of the conftitution, im 
pofed this duty upon all perfons in the moft folemn manner, and made the 
principle of mutual in{pection, and of mutual re{ponfibility, the main-{pring 
of the adminiftration of juftice; and, although the forms, introduced by him, 
have, in the progrefs of civilization, undergone a material change, the 
principle on which they were eftablifhed is ftill recognized by our Jaw, which 
declares mi/prifion (or concealment) of treafon, or felony, to be a fubfiantive 
crime. Ina moral point of view, the moft cenfured charaéter of informer 
is, On account of its utility, highly meritorious, when it is affumed from 
laudable motives. Fo drag gui't from its lurking holes, in order to bring it 
to condign punifhment, is one of the greateft benefits that any man can 
confer on fociety ; and when the performance of this difagreeable tafk is 
prompted by a regard for virtue, or a folicitude for the general welfare, the 
individual performing it aéts a part, as honourable as it is ufeful.” 


Thus much, no doubt, their well-meaning accufers, if any fuch 
there be, will concede to them ; but, they will add, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing when a man is prompted, by the hope of gain, to become 
former, So that the fame act which is virtuous when proceeding 
from 
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from one motive, is, according to this new fyftem of ethics, Vicious, 
when proceeding from another! A parifh ccnfiable, we fhould, no 
doubt, be told, by thefe fame reafoners, when he informs againg 
theie who profane the Sabbath within the limits of his diftri@, is do- 
ng his duty, and therefore is praifeworthy ; but that duty is not the 
effect of choice, but of compulfion ; he is cbliged to ferve the office to 
which the duty attaches. Befides, in cafes of information, under pe. 
nal ftatutes, the conftable is juit as likely to be ftimulatéd by the prof. 
pect of emolument, as any other informer. The office of conftable, 
too, we know, is, very frequently, ferved by fubfitute, which fubfti- 
tute is paid for his fervices; and, in that cafe, even the pretext ofa 
difference between the conftable and any other informer is removed, 


“ Thofe who are impelled to fuch a tafk by motives of perfonal intereft 
have no claim, indeed, to honour; but confidering that, without the aid of 
fuch perfons, the laws would often be a dead letter, their ufefulnefs, nay, 
their abfolute necetiity, fhould, at leaft, thelter them from reproach. Their 
teltumony, indeed, on account of the motives by which they are actuated, 
is genera |» admitted (o ftand in need of confirmation; but when it is pro- 
pe:ly conn med, fo as to enable a jury to pronounce a verdict of Guilty, 
its effect ts fo valuable, that all, who take a comprehentive view of the fub- 


ject, muit furely rejoice that fuch means are to be found; to effe@uate the 


mofi important object of civil government, the administration of justice.” 


So n‘ceflary an inftrument of juflice, indeed, is the informer found 
to be, that in fome cates, and thofe of a nature highly penal, the le- 
giflature have thought proper to make his unfupported evidence fuff- 
ciént to conviét the offender. We could here cite, if it were necef- 
tary, mere inftances than one, in which a common informer has ren- 
dered very important fervices to the community, by fecuring the poor 
coniumer againit the frauds of the opulent trader. 

The laft charge againft the fociety that we fhall notice is, that a 
¢om bination of that kind is an unjuftifiable interference with the duty 
of mogiftrates.” But it is rather extraordinary, that although the {a 
gacious fatirifts of the. fociety have made this notable difcovery, the 
maviftrates themfelves, who, we fufpeét, would be the firft to refit 
any encroachment of their rights, or any interference with their duty, 
have not found it out. They probably concur with the fociety im 
thinking, that ‘* fo far from intei fering with the duty, or encroaching 
upon the provinces of the magiftrate, they render him the moft valde 
abe alaftance, and enable him the more effectually to exercife his 
functions, by giving him information refpecting offenders, whom, 
othecwife, he might never be able to difcover.”’ This is certainly 
the cofe ; bu: when it is added, that ‘¢ it is the appropriate province 
of magiftrates to act upen cafes which are brought before them, and 
that, in fo doing, they are fufficiently occupied, without /eeking tot 
violations of the criminal law;” though we admit the truth of the 
firft part of the ftatement, we muft enter our proteft againft the laf; 


for certainly it is the duty of magiftrates, of police magiftrates at lealt 
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and indeed, of all magiftrates who have officers at their command, to 
gek for {uch violators; or, to fpeak more correctly, to employ their 


‘oficers in the detection of public. offenders againft the law. The 


feventy-two convictions for breaches of the fabbath, alluded to above, 
were the refult of informations by officers {pecially charged by the 
magiftrates, to feek for fuch violations of the law. But the fac is, that 
offenders are fo numerous, that it is utterly impoffible for any civil 
force which the magiftrates can command, to detect a hundredth part of 
them ; fo that, but for informers of fome defcription or other, the 
Jaws would, in numberlefs inftances, be violated with impunity, to 
the vaft injury of individuals, and to the great interruption of public 
juftice. Even the extraordinary refources, in the chief engines of 
police, men and money, poflefied by the chief magiftrate of Bow- . 
ftreet, and employed with as little advantage to public morals as pof- 
fible, and which would be productive of ten-fold good, if they were 
duly diftributed among the different police officers of the metropolis ; 
even thefe refources, we fay, would, if properly applied, be utterly 
inadequate to the accomplifhment of this obje¢t, in a fingle diftrict, 
without other affiftance. 

We are happy to find, that the fociety have been uncommonly ac- 


' tive, and uncommonly fuccefsful, in the detection and punifhment of 
-adefcription of offenders, whofe occupation is particularly ruinous to 


the lower clafles of fociety, but who carry it on with fuch fecrecy as 
to render detection extremely dificult. We mean, perfons who take 
illegal infurances in the lottery, or have private lotteries, and little 
goes. They have been the means of convicting no le({s than fi/ty-/ix 
of thefe offenders, of whom ten were principals, and the reft agents. 
To thofe who are acquainted with the very great difficulty of obtain- 
ing proofs acainft principals of this defcription, and indeed againft the 
agents, this muft appear an extraordinary exertion of aétivity, zeal, 
and perfeverance. By this means they have rendered a very eflential 
fervice to the community. 

The clofing appeal to the upper claffes of feciety, is animated, elo- 
quent, and impreffive. May it produce the defired effect! So long 
as this aflociation fhall perfift in the fame line of proceeding which it 
has hitherto purfued, it cannot fail to fecure the approbation and fup- 
port of the beft part of the Britifh community. As averfe as any man 
can be, from every thing which has a tendency to the introdu€iion of 
puritanifm, in any form or fhape; as ftrong'y indifpofed, as the moft 
candid of our modern reformers, to fan€tion or commit any aét of une 
due feverity, or to impofe any harfh or unneceflary reftraint on our 
fellow-fubjeéts ; anxious to fee the true fpirit of Chriftianity operate, 
in its natural way, to the diffufion of chearfulnefs, and to the fpread of 
Virtuous fatisfaction ; abhorrent of ingui/itorial meafures of every def- 
cription ; and detefting all invafion of domeftic privacy: Did we 
perceive any of thele efteéts likely to be produced by the proceedings 
of the Society for the Suppreffion of Vice, we fhould be the firft to 
deplore their miftaken virtue, and mifguided zeal ; but though we 
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have watched them with an attentive, an inquifitive eye, (and fhalf 


till continue fo to watch them,) we have hitherto difcovered nothing 
of the kind. They have done much good, and prevented much evil, 
Their claim to our applaufe, therefore, is refiftlefs; and we give it, 
not heartily, but cordially. 


Financial and Political Faéts of the Eighteenth and prefent Century; 
with comparative Eftimates of the Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce of Great Britain. By John M‘Arthur, 
Efg. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix of ufeful and interefting 
Documents. The whole revifed, corrected, and confiderably en- 
larged. 8vo. Pp. 400. Miller. 1803. 


N JE have to apologize to the author, as well as to our readers, 

¥ for having fo long neglected to notice this new and enlarged 
edition of a work fo well entitled to the molt ferious attention of all 
who feel a deep intereft in the profperity and welfare of the Britith 


empire. It is with much fatisfaétion that we find our own opinion 
of its merits, delivered foon after the appearance of the firft edition,* — 


and again, on the publication of the third, fanétioned by the concur 
rent approbation of the public ; an approbation not obtained by thofe 
adventitious aids which a {pirit of party fo frequently affords ; but ree 
fulting exclufively from a firm conyiétion of the accuracy and im- 
portance of the fa&s which the work exhibits, and of its extreme 
ufefulnefs in the conveyance of corre&t notions on queftions of great 
confequence, and in the correQion of talfe principles and eftimates of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

Befides the additions introduced into the body of the work, we have 
a new introduétion to the prefent edition, of fixty pages, the fize of a 
moderate pamhplet. Here the author fuccefsfully combats an aflailant, 
who, it appeafs, had recently attacked him, and who, though pof- 
fefling many excellent qualities, and much information of a particular 
kind, feems unable to bear a rival or competitor, in the f{cience of 
political economy. But if he be fully determined to ftand alone and 
unfupported, we advife him to limit his lucubrations to his newly- 


difcovered fcience of moral arithmetic, in which, we venture to affure . 


him, he will meet with no competition, but reap, fingle and unaided, 
all the (undivided) honours which may refult from the invention oF 
purfuit of it. His firft eflay, indeed, in the application of this new 


{cience, was not very well calculated to encourage him to proceed to» 


farther refearches ; and we are curious to learn by what rule of that 
arithmetic the inftability of the peace whieh was avowedly founded 


on it, is to be proved or explained, That peace produced an addition ' 
to our gnemy’s refources; a /ubtraction from our own confequence; 
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ddivifion in our councils ; and a multiplication of our difficulties , it 


has been found bad in pradfice, and deftruGiive of our interefiz But 
this is the language of common arithmetic, and, of courfe, not ap- 
licable to the higher clafs of arithmetic difcovered by Mr. Chalmers. 
he impediments, however, which we have indicated, though fuffi- 
cient to deter an ordinary mind from the purfuit of a fcience appa- 
rently fo unprofitable, will probably orily ferve to ftimulate to increafed 


' exertions, a gentleman who feems to prefer the moft barren foils for 


the exercife of his {kill, and to whom difficulties only impart addi- 
tional courage. 


Tu ne cede malis, fed contra audentior ito, 


isthe noble motto which he has evidently adopted, and that he ma¥ 
not want opportunities for acting upon it, he frequently folicits what 


_others rejeét, and courts what others defpife. We have offended Mr. 


Chalmers, it feems, by our commendations of Mr. M‘Arthur’s book ; 
and have, thence, been the innocent means of drawing down his ani- 
madverfions and cenfures on the author, whom he accufes of having 


flolen fome facts from his ‘ eftimate” refpecting this depreffion and 


fubfequent increafe of trade during a war. But let Mr. C. {peak for 
himfelf, ** [ was the ff? who difclofed to the public, that in every war 
there is a point of deprefjion in trade beyond which it does not decline, and 
from which it gradually rifes beyand the extent of its former greatnefs.”” 
This ‘* confoling difcovery” appeared in Mr. C.’s Eftimate, pub- 
lithed in 1794; and he fays it has ** becn adopted with great com- 
placency as his own,” by Mr. M‘Arthur, in the following paffage - 
“Tt is no lefs curious than interefting to obferve, that in every war 
fince the revolution (except the prefent and the war of 1756), our 
exports, compared with an equal number of years in the preceding 
peace, were always coniiderably diminifhed, but that foon after the. 
teturn of peace, the value of exports rofe beyond their former level.” 
“ But,’’ adds Mi. Chalmers, ‘* theft is always dangerous! In order ta 
conceal bis purpofe, he invalidates his own remark, and any difcovery, 
by excepting the wars of 1755, and 1793. The former hoftilities 
depreffed the value of cargoes from 12,599,t12I. to 11,708,816]. and 
the late war from 24,995,200!. in 1792, to 20,390,18o0l. in 1793: 
Such are the fairne/s and accuracy which the public may expe from fuch 
writers.” Now, it will be admitied by all, that it behoves a writer 
who thus dire€@tly charges another with unfairnefs and inaccuracy, to 
be particularly fair and accurate in his own ftatements. How far 
Mr. Chalmers has been fo, we fhall ieave Mr. M‘Arthur to thew, 
after premifing, that he declares, in a note, that he had never feen 
Mr. Chalmers’s arithmetic, from which he is accufed of having ftolen 
this wonderful dif.overy, until the fecond eciticn of his own work 
Was vearly fold! 


“ Mr. Chalmers, with wonderful fagacity, difcovers a porat of depression in 
trade at the beg uning of every war; and proves an undoubted and infignificar.t 
Propolition by qucting the oficial value of exports the firlt years of the 
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wars of 1756 and 1793, and comparing them with the preceding years of 
eace ! : 

« Tf Mr. Chalmers will for once liften to fa&ls with forbearance and 
temper, I could teil him that it required no fupernatural talents to announce 
to the world fo fimple a truth. ‘And may his mind, if not already too much 
perturbed by the praifes beitowed on his cotemporaries, detive every com 
fort from this confoling difcovery! Weak minds indeed will be aitonithed, 
that among the crowd of writers on commercial and political fubjeés, who 
from time to time have given their opinions to the world, no one ihould have 
hitherto had fufficient fagacity to di:cover fo obvious a faét. A propofitiog 
indeed fo felf-evident, that any fchool-boy who glances his eye at the table 
of exports in the Appendix may readily perceive. But why did Mr. Chal. 
mers fiop fhort in edifying his readers, without affigning caufes for this joint 
of depression in trade at the commencement of every war ? Was it becaule the 
charms of his difcovery would have vanifhed, fince the caufes are as obvious 
as the effeéts? Are they not produced by the commercial world being ftruck 
with a panic at the commencement of every war? Do not many merchants 
go out of the freighting bufine{s? Does not a temporary ftagnation of trade 
take place, and do not bankruptcies frequently enfue, Ke, ? 

«© Let me now afk any unprejudiced reader by what perverfion of ideas 
can Mr. Chalmers make a coincidence of my fentiments with his, even in 
the mutilated paflage he has quoted from the Financial Faéis? and on what, 
principles can he juftify the unqualified cenfure he has bettowed? I have 
faid, page 30, former edition, and retain in the prefent, page 26, ‘ It is no 
le{s curious than interefting to obferve, thaf in every war fince the Revolus 
tion (except the present, and the war of 1756), our exports, compared with an 
equal number of years in the preceding peace, were always contiderably 
diminifhed; but that foon afier the return of peace the value of exports, 
after experiencing fome fluctuations, rofe beyond their former level.’ Here 
Mr. Chalmers with fome degree of cunning ftopped fhort without giving 
the context, which the reader will find by turning to the proofs and illuftra 
tions of my prvpofition inferted in a note on the very next page *; where, 
by eftimating the annual average exports for three, four, or five years im 
peace and in war, at different periods during the century, I have moft ins 
controvertibly proved my propofition, and that with the exception of the 
war of 1756 and 1793, the exports were invariably lefs than in the pre 
ceding peace. 


“© Proofs of the Exceptions made in my Proposition as inserted in the third Edition 
and vetained in this. 


«© The annual average of exports for five years in the war of ; 
1756, viz. from 1757 to 1761 inclufive, amounted to — 15,989,599 
«* Annual average of exports for five years in the preceding 











peace, viz. from 1750 to 1754 inclufive _- — 153,908,479 
«« Annual average excefs in five years war ——~ —— /. 1,991,073 
‘ 4 





« * Page 31 third edition, and page 27 of the prefent. 
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« The annual average of exports for five years in the latt war, L: 

viz. 1796 to 1800, both inclufive, amounted to — 34,145,076 
# Annual average of exports for five years in the preceding 

peace, viz. 1784 to 1790 inclufive, amounted to — 17,317,703 





« Annualaverage excels of exports the laff five ycars ofthe war £.16,827,373 





« This is nearly double the annual average of exports for five years in 
the preceding peace. 

« After exhibiting fuch irrefragable proofs from documents as laid before 
Parliament, and inferted in my Appendix, hove or in what.manner have I, 
according to Mr. Cha'mers’s vague aliertion, ‘ invalidated my own remark and 
His DISCOVERY, by excepting the wars of 1756 and 1793 This 1 will 
challenge any champion of fophifiry to demonftrate. It will indeed require 
another volume of Apologies and Supplemental Apclogies from his prolific 
pen to wipe away his nugatory attempt to pervert facts, by reafoning ona 
point of depreflion in trade, inftead of the fairer mode of average eflimates, 
where objecis flucluate at particular periods for any given number of 
years.” 


Having thus fuppc:ted his own pofition, and proved, that in letter, 
fpirit, and fubftance, it is in direét oppofitioh to the canfoling difcovery 
of Mr. Chalmers, Mr. M‘A. proceeds to analyze this difcovery 
itfelf. 


“ He makes an unqualified affertion, shat in every war there is a point of 
depression in trade, and from which it gradually rises beyond its former Lieatiess. 
But let us firft examine how he proves this favourite propofition. It is 
neither more nor les than by fimply comparing the point of depression, as he 
terms it, of the fir? vears exports in the wars of 1756 and 1793, with the 
years of peace immediately preceding; but af the fame time he carefully 
avoids touching upon any other war or peace of the century, as fimi'ar 
comparative efiimates would have completely deiiroyed his hypothelis. 
He fiates (and which may be admitted to be correét) that in 1756 the value, 
of cargoes was deprelied to 11,708,515]. from having been (the year before) 
12,599,1121. And in 1793, the firit year of the late war, tine value, he 
fays, was deprefied to 20,580,180l1. afier having been in 1792, the year 
preceding, 24,905,200]. But of what import is this difcovery? or does it 
in the fmallett degree ‘nvalidate, as he roundly afferts, my fairer pofition, 
by arguing on the annual average of five years exports in war, and the ane 
nual average of five years in the preceding peace? I have clearly laid down 
ahd illuftrated by facts, that in every war since the Revolution (except the last, 
and the war of 1756), our exports, compared with an equal number of years in the 
preceding peace, were always considerably diminished, but that. soon after the return 
of peace tie value of exports rose beyond their former level. This I have already 
moft inconteltably demonftrated. But now in proving the general fallacy 
of Mr. Chalmers’s pofition, and which by the by tsakind of negative 
proof that my caufe does not require, [ thall make it appear obvious that 
his doétrine will nct ftand the teit of fair argument, by comparing the ex- 


ports of the other wars of the century with years of the preceding peace. 


But to come to faéts: let the reader examine the Table of Exports in the 
Appendix, and he will find that in the fir war of the century from 1702 to 
W7Tr 
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1712 inclufive, there is no one year of that long period wherein the valué 
of exports equalled what it had been in a year of the preceding peace, In 
1701, a year of peace, the official value of exports amounted to 7,621 0531.5 
but the higheft faint of elevation (in contradiftinGtion to his /oint of dipressiol 
during the war, viz. the laft year(1712), was no more than 7,463,857I. 
Hence we perceive that in this wat it never rose io its former greatness, and 
which is one period of many that flatly contradiéis Mr. Chalmers’s consoling 
discovery. 

«* In the fhort war of 1718, we alfo find, by fimilar comparifon; that at 
no period of it did the value of exports amount annually to more than 
8,681,2001.; but in a year of the peace preceding, viz. 1717, the official 
value amounted to 9,147,7001. In the long war of 1739 with Spain and 
afterwards with punce, his propolition ts érze in one refpect, and proved to 
be false in another. In the fecond year of the war (1740) ihe value of ex- 
ports was depressed to 8,869,939]. from having been in 1738, a year of peace, 
at 12,289,495. and it gradually rofe in 1743 to 14,623,653]. But in 1744 
it was deprefied to 11;429,6281.; in 1745 to 10,497,5291.; and for the 
three remaining years of the war the official value of exports fluctuated from 
eleven to twelve millions. Hence we perceive that the point of deprettion 
in trade happened the fecond year of this war, that it gradually rofe for 
three years 0 Rly to its former greatness; that it was gradual! ly depreiled again 
for three years fucceflively below what it had beer in the preceding peace; 
and that during the remainder of the war it never rofe to its former great- 
nefs. But in the war of 1756, as well as 1793 {which are the exceptions 
I have laid down), we find tbat .in the lft yet of the war ending in 1763, 
the value of exports amounted to 17,251,G17!. whereas in no year of the 
poeecing peace did the value a»:ount to more than 15,132,0041. and which 

appened in 1750. In the latt wer the value of exports for 1800, amount- 
ed to 35,990,000). ; but in no year of the peace preceding did it amount 
to more than 24.905,! 2001. and which was in 175 

« T have therefore doubly proved \by Scdamahouesble fats, without a 
recurrence to any fophiftical or abiira@ reafoning, fir, pofitively, that in 
every war during the century, exceft the war of 1756 and 1793, our exports, 
fompared with an equal numbe tof years in the preceding peace, were. 
always considerchly diminished but that foon after the return of peace the 
value of exports rose beyond their former level. 
of negative proof, confirmed unequivocally and incontrovertibly my own 

fition, and at the fame time refuted molt compictely the di covery Mr. 
Chalmers has fo wifely made, and which he was pleafcd to fay, I had aaopted 
with great complacency as my own. 

« Allthete facis, taken colleéiive'y or feparately, place this gentleman's 
consoling discovery, and major preten fions to a knowledge of politica! reafon 
ing, in a very aukward p 
nions he has delivered, atid the fplenetic cenfure he has lavithed thioughcut 
his rew Preface to an old Estimate: wherevy he has unguardedly co »mimitted 


himfelf, and afforded me (though with gicat reluctance) an opportunt'y of 


making a rea! discovery ; namely, that in ‘printi ing, as.well as in gardening, 
young sheots max be grafted on an old siock. And I leave him to digeft the 
two Sllowiig. appropriate lines fiom his favourite author: * 


“ We have some old crad-trees here at home, 
That will not be GRAETED to your relish.” —SUAKESPBARS 


If, 


Secondly, I have, by the way’ 
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« If, however, I may be allowed to conclude metaphorically on this oc- 
cafion, and by way of retort courteous, Mr. Chalmers may be faid to have 
stunted his laurels between the young shoots and old trunk; or, in other words, 
more congenial to his logical nature, he may be faid to have placed himfelf 
stationary, between the mazor and minor of an absurd syllogism, rather exciting 
laughter than reproof,” 


Our author is not lefs accurate in his political than he is in his finan- 
cial eftimates ; as appears from his curfory view of the inevitable con- 
fequences of a continuance of the late cifgraceful peace, and of the 
known projects of Buonaparté ; and in his brief examination of this 
treaty itfelt ; the latter of which we fhall extrad. 


« In this place let us only in a curfory manner confider the laft treaty of 
peace with France, under the requifites for a good one, as reduced under 
three diftinét heads by that enlightened fiatefman Mr. Burke in reviewing 
fubjeéis of this nature; viz. 1. Stability; 2. Indemnification; 3. Alliance. 

“ In examining briefly thefe three heads, it will now be admitted by the 
Minifters who neceflarily made the peace, as well as by the majority of the 
nation who fo loudly called for it, and by all parties who tacitly approved 
of the experiment, ’ 

« J, That the thort experience of twelve months only, fince figning the 
definitive treaty, proves the in{tability of the peace, and that the original 
great objects of the war had not been accomplithed. 

« Has not Bonaparte, by repeated acts of aggreffion fince figning the 
preliminaries, violated the {pirit of the peace? Has he not by his unjutt 
encroachments upon the status quo of Europe, and the relative flate of the 
two nations as arranged by the preliminaries, proved the inftability of the 
treaty; and that even under any circumftances of forbearance it was not 
poffible to preferve the relations of peace and amity with a military ruler of 
an ambitious and revolutionary republic ? 

« 2, Ceylon and Trinidada were the objeéts of indemn‘ty or compenfation 
for the Cape of Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal, in Africa ; for Pondicherry, 
Mahe, Cochin, Negapatam, and the Spice lsiands, inthe Eait; for St. Do- 
mingo, Martinico, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, Toba, and Curacao, in the 
Welt Indies ; for St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the fUrmer right of fitheries, 
in North America; and for Surinam, Berbice, Demerara, and Effequibo, in 
South America. Hence it is obvious on which fide of the account the ba- 
lancé‘of pofitive indémnities is to be placed. But there is {iill a greater 
preponderance inthe feale again{t Great Britain, when the refult of the 
‘treaty has‘ been confidered with all (he collateral compentations derived 
fom it by the French republic. She has confolidated her power by aitain- 
ing the fovereignty of the Italian republic, fubjngating Switzerland, and 
having Elba ceded to her, thereby extending ihe boundaries of ber territory 
and line of coaltin Europe to more than Roman magnitude. She has b 
the ceffion of Portuguele Guiana, in South America, obtained a va‘t tra¢ 
of country, and the command of a moft important river, giving her at an 
fiture.period the facility of making an ealy conqueti of the Brazils. She 
has alfo by ftrange windings of crooked policy cajoled Spain to cede to her 

Uifiana in North America, which on one fide would bave put Mexico 
and Peru within her grafp, and on the other the north-enit parts of Ame- 
Nea to the fartheft boundaries of Canada. But her gigantic views in this 
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refpe&t have been for the prefent happily fruftrated, by her being com. 


pelled to accept a ium inadequate to the compenfation from the States of 


America. 

3. As to allies, we were left at the conclufion of the war without any, 
and it is probiematical whether, at the preient moment, we can gain the 
alliance of one fingle power on the continent. Do not the recent in- 
fiances of the invafion of Hanover, and the fhutting up of the Elbe and the 
Weier, jultify this conclufion? Bonaparte’s intention, no doubt, was fign’- 
fied to the courts of Peterfburgh and Berlin, and it may be inferred that he 
was at leaft warranted by the tacit confent of the latter power to put his 
plan in execution. What his arrangement of indemnifications to this power 
may be, futurity will difcover, But that Ruffia thould fan@ion fo manifeg 
a violation of its folemn engagements is truly incredible; her commercial 
intercour‘e with this country being fo advantageous, that in this view alone 
it affords a ray of hope to encourage us to believe the will mediate with 
energy, or firike with decifion, in order to check the further progrefs of 
France in her attempts to paralyze (palfy) and difmember Europe.” 


Mr. M‘A. concludes his introduction with a manly appeal to Bri- 
tifh fpirit, and with the adduétion of hiftorical proofs of our fupe- 
riority in arms over our inveterate and unprincipled foe: 


« Let Britons refe& on thefe valorous deeds, and hold them conftantly 
in view as fit objects of emulation; and we thall have little to fear from 
the menaces of France; but on the contrary, Great Britain at the prefent 
jun@ure, with her forces judicioufly drawn out and put in full exertion, is 
not only capable of defending herfelf by repelling every foreign attack, but, 
which is more effentiat for accelerating the purpofes of warfare, we are, 
from the energies and refoures of the nation, likewife capable of ating 
offenfively, and carrying the terror of our arms either into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, or to his remote{t foreign poffeffions. If England fhould 
unfortunately be compelled to adhere to a defenfive war only, we may bid 
adieu to the glory and renown hitherto acquired by our anceftors, and 
tamely fubmit to the moft degrading terms of peace that a fuccefsiul cor 
queror may dictate.” 


This truth we have frequently endeavoured to imprefs on the 


minds of our countrymen; Mr. Burke’s comprehenfive mind wa} 


fully aware of its importance ; and, we truft, it svill have its du 
weight with thofe to whom his Majefty has been now pleafed to com 
Ade the government of the country ; for a change of men withouts 
change of meafures would be produ€tive of little or no gaod. 

We cannot take Icave of our author without exprefling a hops 
that the talents and information which he poffefles will not be fufferd 
to lie dormant, but that they will be again exercifed in the detedti@ 
and expofure of thofe financial and petitical errors which are nt 
afloat, and which, if they be fuffered to remain unanfwered and uF 
confuted, may be attended with ferious injury to the ftate. 
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An Effay on Education, in which are particularly confidered the Merits 
and Defeéts of the Dife:pline and Infiruétion of our Academies. By 
the Rev. William Bariow, L.L.D. and F.A.S. Author of the 
Bampton Leclure fir 1749, and lace Matter of the Academy, 
Soho-fqu re. The fecond Edition, correéted aad enlarged, 
2vol.izmo. 9s. 1804. K.vingtons. 


E were among the firft to pronounce this a work of great 

and uncommon me..t*, and our opinion has been confirmed 
by the judement of the public. We fhould have here contented our- 
felves with merely announce ng this early appearance of a feccnd edi- 
tion, had there nt been new {ubj dts introduced of fuch intereft and 
importance as to demand paticular notice. Thefe additions are 
compr fed in two long chapters, the one on dramatic performances at 
febool, and the other on the Englifh univerfities; {ubjecis fo connected 
with education, as to form an cfl-ntial part of the work, and indeed 
to make us enquire why the former edition was publifhed without 
them. 

The firft of thefe chapters we opened with {cme curiofity, to know 
what. defence fo rigid a moralift as Dr. Barrow could fet up for a prac- 
tice of immoral tendency; for we fully expected that he muft de- 
fend a practice which had been purfued with fo much celebrity under 
his directi n in Soho Academy; but we were agreeably difappointed, 
Experience feems to have decided him totally againft plays at fchool ; 
and experiment in moral as well as phyfica] fubjects, is certainly the 
deft criterion of truth. We find that the Dodtor had changed his 
plan or fy {tem with refpe&t to plays before he re'inquifhed his aca- 
demy, and he very candid!y ftates the caufe and refult of this change 
in 2n interefting note. 

Private theatricals, as well as [chelaftic, are here wholly condemned 
on the moft rational and even liberal grounds; nor has the late unfor- 
tunate Pic Nic Socrety e{caped a portion of chaftifement. We might 
remind the authut—de mertuis nil nifi bonum; but his ftrilures may 
operate as a preventative againft fimilar attempts hereafter, Thefe 
ftriftures are equally juft and forcitle. We regret, therefore, that our 
limits will not allow us to give them at length, and they would be 
injured by being abridged. The concluding part only of the chap» 
ter is here quoted, which may ferve as a fpecimen of the Doétor’s f.n- 
timents as well as ftyle. 


“ The greateft mifchiéf however to be feared from theatrical perform- 
ances at {chool, and con‘equently the moft decnive objeciion to them is, 
that they frequently generate in the minds of the pupils the iove of diilipa- 
tien, and an attachment to the profetlion of the ftage. It isin evil of no 


_— 





* See Anti-Jacozin Review, Vol. XI, P. 387, 
G 2 trifling 
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| drels and decoration, to thofe hyperboles of fentiment and language, to that 
Hit | ‘extravagance of paflion and of action with which our dramatic compofi- 
Wall tions abound, or which the due exhibition of them indiipenfibly requires, 

| It is to familiarize them to every thing which can inflame the imazination 
1 when it is already too ardent, and impair the judgment already two weak 
Ni to guide their conduét. It is to do all the mifchief of falhionable novel 
i | reading, and to do it with greater rapidity and more certain effect.: Nor 
Ht does the mifchief terminate here; if indeed that can be {aid to have any 
He termination, of which the extent is indefinite and unknown; and which 
i probably affects their opinions and manners through every future period of 
Wa their lives. Allthe sride, pomp, and circumfbance ot the exhibition to delight 
al their imaginations and exhilarate their {pirits, the plaudits which they 
| cheaply obtain from the partiality of their friends, and miftake for the ap- 
laufe and the proof of their see He merit, fo fafcinate their minds and in- 
flame their ambition, that they cannot refift the defire to render them ge- 
nera) and perpetual. The little bero of the f{chool afpires to become the 
hero of a larger theatre, and a more numerous audience. He is eager to 
WH strut and fret his hour upon the flage, though he fhould verify the reft of the fen- 
i tence, and then be heard no more. I have mylelf witnetled feveral inflances 
of a fpeedy tranfition from the temporary ftage of an academy to the 
i boards of the Haymarket or Drury-lane. But 1 have unhappily witnefled 
Heh more where the want of talents has driven the miftaken votary of the 
bufkin from the {plendid efiablifhments of the metropolis to the purfuit of 
| humbler praife or profit in a provincial theatre; and the unfortunate youth 
| who, had there been no plays at his {chool, might have rifen to opulence 
and refpetability by the laudable indufiry of trade, is reduced to wear out 
life in one of its meaneft occupations, that of a {trolling piayer. In this 
| and in every other part of the prefent difquifition the author begs to be un- 
i derftood as neither applauding nor condemning upon his own judgment the 
| : profeffion of an actor; as entering into no ftatement of its general merits 
or difadvantages, into no comparifon between its reipectability and that of 
other occupations: but as receiving it according to the eftimation in which 
it appears to be ufually held, according to the rank in which public opi- 
Wh nion feems to have placed it,. as one of the laft purfuits, of all that are con- 
tii fiftent with religion and virtue, in which a gentleman would with his fons 
Hi | or daughters to engage.” 








We have on a former occafion expreffed our cenfure of the plays at 
.Weftminfter fchool, and we are concerned to find Dr. Barrow in- 
clined to make an exception in favour of this annual practice; and 
though we are not convinced by his reafoning, we muit allow him 
it the praife due to an able advocate. Indeed Weftminfter has in this 
inftance obtained as zealous and as fkilful a defence as fhe could 
‘reafonably have expected, even from the moft dutiful of her own 
fons. 

_ The chapter on the Englifh univerfities is a very mafterly, im- 
prefive, and fuccefsful defence of thofe inftitutions. The author's 
-objects are thus generally ftated. 





_ The defign of the few following pages, however, is not minutely to 
difplay the numerous advantages of our academical inftitutions, which are 
{ufticiently 





trifling magnitude to familiarize our fons and daughters to that fplendor of 
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fuficiently known, and have been abundantly praifed. It is not to deter- 
mine at what age a youth thould be placed in thefe feats of the mules; by 
what charaéteriitics his college and his tuior thould be chofen; upon what 
feale preciiely hs e>pences fhould be regulated; or to what objecis his 
ftudies fhould be principally directed. For the decition of points like thele 
depends leis upon general rules than upon the circumftances of each par- 
ticular cafe. But it is to refute fome of the complaints and objections 
which have been lately and loudly urged againit this part of our fyitem of 
liberal education; to repel fome portion uf that obloquy, which muft al- 
ways impair the utility of our colleges in proportion as it diminifhes their 
eftimatien Our univeriities have been arraigned as criminals at the bar of 
public opinion, and J am of counsel for the defendants. My tatk is not to fo- 
licit new honours, how well foever they may have been delerved, but to 
vindicate a characier, which I conceive to have been injurioufly traduced. 
And it may be proper to add, that my ob ervations will be made princi- 
pally with a view to the univerfity of Oxford, with which Iam _ moit in- 
timately acquainted: but I doubt not the fifter univertity is equally in- 
titled in every inftance to the fame juftification or apology, which I have to 
offer for the p'ace of my own education. 

- « Thofe who have made the mott dire&t and open attacks upon the di/- 
cipline and conduct of our univertities are Gibbon, Smith, and Knox; a 
triumvirate with talents and indultry fufficient 10 make the worse anpear the bet- 
ter reason; but furely not fufficient to overawe the whole literary world: 

and the champion who in the’ prefent inflance piefumes to enter the lifts 

againft them places very little reliance upon his own abilities, but the ut- 

moft confidence in the goodness of his caule. God will prosper the right. 

And with truth and juftice in his favour be wi'l not acknowledge any diffi» 

dence which he does not feel, when oppo'ed to the fneers of the Aistorian of 
the Roman Empire, to the cold calcu ations of the author of she Wealth of 
Nations, and to the blunt honefty of the mafter of Tunbridge (chool. The 

fift and greateft of thefe alailants indeed has received from the zeal and 

talents of Dr. Parr a refutation equally elegant and compleat; and we 

have only to lament that his difquilition ts too learned and profound for ge- 

neral ule: that it is decorated with too much Greek for our philofophers 

of fathion. It will be fufficient honour for the prefent writer if he-can 

mould thofe elaborate arguments into a more popular form ; and convert a 

few of thefe ma.ly ingots into current coin. It is not intended, however, 

feparately to examine every fentence which appears to be injurious, and to 

refute in detail every pofition of every antagonift; for that would require 

volumes as large as their own. But I thall endeavour to reduce to {pecific 

objections or propolitions the fub‘iance of what theie authors, or men who 

think like thefe, have urged in their writings or their converfation againtt 

our academical eltablifhments ; and to thew that eacn of them is either wholly 

groundle(s, or preifed beyond what candour and truth will war:ant; that 

it is founded either on thofe imperfeCtions in our univerfities from which no 

inftitution of man has yet been exempt; or upon thole occafional abufes, 

which will inevitably happen while human nature continues to be what it 

ever yet has been.” 


The objections principally anfwered in this defence: are thofe 
Which have been urged againft the ufual mode of remunerating the 
tutors; againft the antiquated exercifes preparatory to degrees; 
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againft the obfolete profefforfhips, and the idlenefs of public lec- 
turers; again{t the relaxation of college di‘cipline; the luxuries and 
excefles of the refident members; the extravagant expence of aca. 
demical education, and the want of exccilence in their public ter. 
mons. The retutatian of thefe objections appears to us to be 
candid, liberal, and fatisfactory, We think that fuch a vindication 
was wanted, we hope it may have a favourable effect on public opi- 
nion, and we are certain it has laid our univerfities uader an im- 
portant obligation, 

- We fhall here conclude, by congratulating our countrymen on the 
good effects likely to refult from the extenfive circulation of this 
work; .we have already declared it, in our opinion, the moft judi. 
cious, fife, and praétical fyftem of Britifh education hitherto pub- 
lifhed: ‘It is a fy{tem founded on experience, and dictated by a vigo- 
rous, enlightened, and patriotic mind. A truly Britifh {pirit pervades 
the whole: it is in fhort.a work equally well calculated to inftrué 
parents, teachers, and pupils in their re‘pective duties, and to pro- 
pagate the pureft principles of our Conftitution in Church and State, 
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The Reply of a Near Observer to some of the Answerers of the Cursory Remarks, 
Svo. Pp. 102. $s, Hatchard. 1804. 


| FTER a filence of many months, obferved under the firongeft provo- 

cations to break it, and therefore wonderfully chara&eriliic of the 
author’s jasience, the Near Ob/erver has, at laft, deigned to publiih what he 
calls a rep'y to (ome of the aniwers to his firit pamph'et. But whoever thall 
feek in thele pages for a fatis:actory vindication of his former politions, of 
for any thing like proof of tho’e alfertions, for advancing which the Near 
Ob erver was charged with willful and deliberate falfehood, will be egregt- 
oully difappointed. This modett gentleman, indeed, cannot perluade him- 
fe f, that the public “ condemns the filence and difregard with which I 
have treated the folly and violence of she factions which have aliailed me, or 
that it can be expected at my hands to refute the abiurd and ridiculous ac- 
ecwaton of calumny and miirepreientation, which it has been judged expe 
dient by all, or for all, of thefe writers to prefer again{t me.”—Factions, fore 
footh ! atailog an ob/cure and contemptible individual! How we apples 
{wim !—It may poffibly appear absurd and ridiculous to this confident geutle 
man to defend his veracity, when deliberately and forma'ly impeached, on 


fpecitic fais; but as the pubic will probably not accede to the juttice of 


this remark, they will poflibly incline to impute iach forbearance to inabie 
lity, and cont ue juch filence into a tacit acknowledgment of guilt, That 
they would do fo, the Near Obferver himielf, we {utpect, was aware; and 
to his dread on that account, more than to any ether motive, are we dile 
pot-d io aicrtbe the preient mierable attempt to reply. We have here 
allegations confirmed by ailegations, and expreilions of. difbelief Cubfiituted 
for grounds of rejection: the whole conveyed in a ftyle fo turgid, confolas 
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and obfcure, that it is as difgufling to read, as it is difficult to underftand. 
Mr. Pitt’s advocates are condemned in the lump, for ‘* their own contra 
di€tions, their own inadvertent confeilions, their own palpable frauds, falfe- 
hoods, and evaiions, their own intemperate and malicious refentments,” which 
this writer is pleafed to call his “ credentials!” who would not think that 
he was here drawing a piciure of his own pamphlet! The atlertions of the 
Plain Antwerer, that Mr, Pitt “ did not feel a tuffcient defire to refume che 
reins of power ;” that he “ felt his mind relieved by the failure of the ne- 
goliation for his return to office ;” that “ he made a diftinct offer to retain 
his fituation to the end of the war;” that he limited his promie of fuppoit 
to the new miniile:s to ‘ three conditions ;” thele, with many ether facts of a 
fimilar nature, which the Piain An{fwerer muti have had means of knowing, 
which the Near Obferver had not, the latter, without fcruple, perempto- 
rily declares to be “ equally falfe and incredible,” adding in the fame ten- 
tence, “ of which (as a Near Ob/erver) I confider it as incumbent upon me 
to declare my total ignorance, and moit unequivocal difbelief.” We have 
here a tolerably good criterion for eltimating the grounds of this writer’s 
politive affertions; for, after a direct and unqualified charge of falfiood, he 
avows his ‘otal ignorance of the facis which he pronounces to be fale; and 
even alligns fuch ignorance as one of the g:ounds of his charge. Surely 
noman, pretending to addrels the public, ever dilplayed greater imbecility 
and greater affurance ! 

In alluding to the fituation of Europe at the period of Mr. Pitt’s refig- 
nation, he tells us of “ the victorious Conful of France, irritated by the 
insolent tone of Lord GReENVILLE’s repulle, and the diclation of thee weak 
and variable minds” (lorgetting always that Lord tiawkesaury and Mir. 
AppiInGcron were then members of the Cabinet) “ which had crouched 
to Barras and Reubell, was pre aring to invade us with revengeful arms,” 
&e. This is the place tooblerve, that there appears to be a kind of my itie 
confequence, or talijman, attached to this chara¢ier of a Near Observer, 
imparting the gift of infaliibility, and extorting beiief to ail its aijertions 
without the necellity of proof! It is truly ridiculous to ob’erve the pucrile 
prefumption of this writer, who really c'aims credit from his mere aiiump- 
tion of the title; knowing, no doubt, that it has its weight with a certain en 
fcription of readers. But how are we to :econcile his perfeverance in thus 
{peaking with an air of authority, with Mr. Addington’s ditavowal of 
all knowledge of him or hts production, even long after the aypearance of 
the Curiory Remarks? In faé he is not a Neary Obterver, but, as we truly 
repre‘ented him, a Near-sighted Objerver. 

In order to blame Mr. Pitt’s adminifiration (of which it mufi never be 
forgotten the objecis of his panegyric conftituted a part) he audacioufly 
fiates the rujture of the treaty of Ll Arisch asacrime little fhort of deliberate 
murder; and renders the miniliers of that day re!ponnble for all the blood 
that was fhed after the renewal oi hoiiilities in Egypt. And this is ad- 


vanced in the triumphant tone of exultation. But his prejudice, or rather 


his malice, renders him {o blind, that he cannot perceive that the whole of 
his argument is founded ona falle bafis; as we thall endeavour to fhew in 
afew words. It has totally efcaped him that the minitiers could not pof- 
fibly forefee that an officer, wholly unauthorized by the government to con- 
clude any treaty whatever with the French General, (and here let us ob- 
ferve that we do not mean to caft the {malleft refleétion on Sir S)dney 
Smith, but merely to fiate a plain fact) thould conclude fuch a treaty as tuat 
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of El Arifch. They fent out orders to their commanders to fign no con. 
vention with Kleber which fhould provide for the unconditional return of 
the French troops to Europe. The only queftion then to be decided is; 
was that order, in the circumflances under which it was made, right 
or wrong? We believe, the Near Oblerver is the only man in his Ma. 
jefty’s duminions, who, being duly acquainted with thofe circumftances, 
would fay it was wrong. Buonaparté was then about to make a Jali de- 
fperate effort for the recovery of the Milane‘e, and for the defeat of the 
Aufirians ; and all his exertions were inadequate to raiie an army fuff- 
ciently formidable for the accomplifhment of his object. We are not here 
judging by the effect, for it is notorious that had General Melas done his 
duty the military glory of the Corfican ufurper had been at an end; in- 
deed but for the accidental arrival of one of the generals from Lgypr the 
27 day before the battle of Marengo, the French army had been certainly 
defeated. Would it not then have been madnefs in our minifiers, an act 
of the grofleft treachery to our allies, the Aufirians, to fuffer a veteran 
army of 40,000 men to be landed in France, in order to ‘irengthen the 
army of Buonaparté? Oh! but {ays this fagacious obferver, Kieber was 
enraged beyond meafure at Buonaparté, and fo were his troops; and the 
confeguence of their return would have been refiftance to his “ green usur- 
pation,” and “ to difpute his new and tottering authority.” Nay more; 
‘if the late minifters had permitted Egypt to be delivered, Europe had 
been faved; and if Kleber had returned to France, Buonaparté could 
never have feen Marengo.” But ‘‘all this,” he adds, ‘‘ no donbt is pure 
malice and milreprefentation.” No, but it is all ignorance and falfhood. 
If this weuld have been the confequence of the return of the troops to 
France at that period, how happened it that when they did return, under 
circumfiances of fill greater aggravation, difcomfited, defeated, by an in- 
ferior fo.ce, and their ;aft glory tarnifhed in the eyes of Europe, they did 
not refent the bafe treachery of iheir leader, and hurl the bloody ufurper 
from his throne? V/c believe that on their return to France the tame {cene 
would have been repeated at Paris which had been before exhibited at 
Cairo after their return, defeated and difgraced, from the. fhattered walls of 
Acra. They would have fung g¢a ira, they wou!d have {wallowed com- 
pliments for their victories, wou'd have been crowned with laurel for their 
conquest Of Lyypt, and would have joined the army the next day. While 
Kleber, if he had been reiractory, would have experienced the fate of 
Pichegru, or Moreau. The conduéi of the ariny during the whole of this 
ftrange revolution warrants this inference. With what conitifiency the Ob- 
ferver can contend that ovr army in Egypt could have fucceistully com- 
bated the fuperior army of the French, if they had met on the plains of 
Marengo, when he repre/ents their victories in Egypt as almoft mi: aculous, 
on account of the inferiority of their numbers, we knew not. As it was, 
the French, though with great difficulty, and after a hard-fought day, ob- 
tained the victory ; and how, by adding to their numbers confiderably more 
than to thofe of our allies, the victory could have been rendered leis difh- 
cult to the French, with all our admiration of the conduct and courage of 
our gallant countrymen, we are really unable to conceive. 

Our readers muli be aware, that the rnptureof the convention of 1! Arifeh 
cannot poffibly be urged as a ground of accufation agaiuit minitiers, who 
could not poflibly know or fuppofe that it had taken place when they iflued 
their orders to Lord Keith; but their rigid attention to honour and gore 
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faith muft be allowed by every impartial man, in fending out counter-or- 
ders, and in ratifying the treaty, the moment they were apprifed of its 
having been made, though without any authority whatever from them, and 
contrary to their wifhes, However malice may labour to pervert, or {fo- 
phiftry feek to mi‘reprefent, thefe plain facts, they muft peak home to 
every man’s underftanding, net, according to this Oblerver, as “a de- 
fence or a defiance, and a iolema mockery,” but as plain, potitive, unfo- 
philiicated proots of the wiidom and integrity of minitiers. 

We had marked various patiages of this reply for remark and expofure, 
but we mult confine ourieives to a few of them. It wil! be recotlecied, 
that the Near Oblerver was accufed by us, and by others, and that om the 
best authority, with wiltul and deliberate falihood, in afferting that Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville had given Mr. Addington a {pecific promife of uncon- 
ditional fupport. Our readers {hall now fee his aniwer to this cireét and 
ferious charge, which forms not the leaii curious part of his new produc- 
tion, and affords an admirable {pecimen of his honeity. 

« Tt is beneath my care to expofe all the cavil and chicanery which have 
been oppofed” (is direct and unqualified contradi€éiion to be called cavib 
and chivanery ?) “ to the ftatement of the Curfory Remarks, with refpeét to 
the ssecific terms of the premile of ‘ constant, aciive, and zealous fup- 
port.” It is acknowledged that Lord Grenvilie repeated t.e words in the 
Houle of Lords.” Here we mutt fiop with our quotation, in order to ex- 
pole the defpicable artifice by which this Obferver attempts to impoe upon 
the public. He would fain make his readers believe thet Lord Grenville 
had juftified his aflertion by a {peech in the Houle. It becomes nece ary 
then to re-fiate that afiertion, and to re-quote his Lordthip’s worcs, that 
our readers may have the quefiion plainly before them. We firli cite the 
“ Curfory Remarks.” ‘* I mufi take upon me to aver that his Mo :cfty’s 
moti gracious offer of his conficence to Mr. Addington coutd not nave 
been, and was nor definitively accepted, until a solemn autheniic pledge of 
honour had been given by ihe late miniiers jor their “ CONSTANT, AC= 
TIVE, AND ZEALOUS suPPORT;” Ido ajecrt that Mr. Prrr avd Lord 
Grenvitce did facredly and ‘olemnly enter into this exact engagemen!, and 
in this precise form of words.” This atiertion is to plain and unequivocal, 
that no one can pollibly miitake iis meaning. Now it has been mot pofi- 
tively contradicted on the part of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, and, there- 


fore, by all the rules of argument and of commu: fenfe, it b-hoved the Ob- 
y $ 


ferver to fupport his aiiertion by froof, and not by another aflertion devoid 
of proof. How he has done this we ihail fee, a:ter we have given Lord 
Grenville’s words, to thew how the acknowledgment to which the author 
refeis will bear him out in his mference. His |. ordthip :eprefented, (in 
the ‘peech adverted to) the minifters as men “ who had keth publicly and 
privately profetied their intention of continuing to act upon the fame ge- 
neral lyliem as their predecetiors;” and as such, his Lord ip declared, they 


fhould have his “ conftant, aciive, and zealous fupport.” Now fo far 
from an unqualified, unconditional promife, we here fee the qualification, 
the condition, fpecifical'y annexed to it. Such is the poof of the exact en- 
gagement which his Lordthip is faid to have contiocted! We now pro- 
ceed with our quotation: “ The Pia Anfwerer prctends, that the pro- 
Mie upon Mr. Pitt's part, was not only {pecific, Sut that he guarded it 
with a triple hedge of precaution and fecurity.” *' Ude indeed think it 


my duty,” to do what? to frove the falfhood of i/is flatement, and the 
truth 
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truth of is own? No, but, forfooth! “ to protett againft this circumftance 
in the ftatement; but this. will not invalidate the admiflion of Mr. Pitt’s 
counfel, that a {pecific pledge was ab‘olutely given. This | intift upon only 
for my own juft fication, for it is of little coniequence, among men of honour, 
whether an engagement be formal or implied; Mr. Pitt’s panegyric was it- 
felf'a promile of \upport.” Never furely was the public infulted with (uch 
wretched fhuffling, fuch mi erable evation, fuch paltry equivocation as this, 
He firit pofitively ailerts, that an exact engagement was entered into, and in 
the precise form of words quoted by himéelf; and, when attacked for taliiood, 
he confounds a specific qualification of a conditional pledge, with a specific fledge 
without any conditions, and then repreients it as a matter.of little conie- 
quence whether the engagement was formal or implied; that is, whether he 
himleif {poke truth or falshood; for, if the pledge was only implied, he was 
certainly guilty of fa/shood. Tie ridiculous aifertion, that Mr. Pitt’s panegy- 
ric was itfelf a promife of {upport is moft contemptible; if that were 
the cafe, Mr. Fox’s panegyric, for he too panegyrized Mr. Addington when 
he firft came into power, was alfo a promile of fupport; and we wonder 
much that the Near Obferver has not reproached him with the breach of it, 
The conclufion of his defence againfi this charge is as curious as the re(t. 

« Asto the evafive and litigious propofitions of the P. A. and others, 
upon unqualified and unconditional promifes,” let the condu€ of the new 
Minifters be what it would, * they are wholly out of the queltion, and 
their learning is inapplicable and pedantic.” So that when a man is re 
proached with a breach of promiie, and, in his defence, he urges a violation 
of the condition on which that promife was given, his plea is evasive and 

“litigious! Admirable logician! ‘ There is not an expreilion,” he adds, 
“in the C. R. which can be tortured into adefire to hold Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Grenville to the letter of their engagement, or to claim more than its 
fair and liberal conftruction. That interpretation I fiill contend for; I 
confider them as engaged by their promi‘e, and folemnly pledged as men 
of honour, and as men, for a fincere difpofition and intention to give general 
fupport, friendfhip, and afliftance,”—that is, whether the general system, the 
purtuit of which was the sfecific condition of the promiied {tupport, was pur- 
fued or not? Molt Aonourable casuist! But, if there be any meaning in this 
liberal constiuction of his, it muft mean, that Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, 
though bound tofupport Mr. Addington-generally, were certainly at liberty 
te oppofe him when they feriouily dilapproved of any meafure of his admr 
nifiration. And, indeed, his remarks on Lord Grenville’s oppofition to the 
Ruffian convention prove this to be his meaning. How then will our read- 
ers be furprifed to hear the fame writer, and in the fame pamphlet, declare, 
«1 am firmly perfuaded that there is no mezzo termine” ((urely his exun learn 
ing here is inafflicable and fedantic)“ between his (Mr. Pitt’s) (upport, 
and his hoftility to government; and, I mutt fay, no election between his 
alliftance and the very worft fpecies of hoftility.” Such is his defire to hold 
Mr. Pitt to the letter of his engagement, fuch his notion of fair and /ideral con 
ruction! 

Mr. Pitt’s condu& on Mr. Patten’s motion is here again cenfured with 
great virulence, and the judicious ob‘ervations on it, in the Plain Anfwer, 
are, with the ufual modefiy and veracity of this writer, termed “ Jacobin Jar 

on.” But on that fubjeét we have already faid fo much, in our review of 
the different pamphlets which have been written upon it, that it is needle’s 
to add one fyllable to our paft comments. All the Oblerver’s remarks on 
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the Plain Anfwer are diftinguifhed by the fame virulence, defcending even 
tothe loweti {currility, and by the fame perverfion of truth It having 
been .aid in the latter, that 150 members retified a motion of Mr Pitt's one 
day, and. adopted it the next, without afligning the fma'left rea on for the 
change,—a plain fact, on which we commented at the time, and which is 
notorious to the whole world, the Obferver taxes him with calumny and im- 

udence, and {erioully charges him with ‘ a most deliberate libel ona ma- 
jority of the Houfe of Commons.” He attempts to repel the force of the 
obfervation, by stating, that they voted one day on a mere po.nt of order, 
and the next on the principl> oj the motion. But all the Parlamentary re- 
ports, unfortunately, give the ‘ie to his a lertion, 

The Oblerver expreiles a with to ‘ee Mr. Pitt in power, but, strange to 
fay, fecond to Mr. Addington! But there are ome of his obiervations an- 
nexed to the exprefiion of this wiih, to which we are happy in being able 
most cordially to concur, 

« T acknowledge, as a part of my own liberty, the free prerogative of the 
Crown, to place him (Mr. Pitt) and every other of its fubjects in that fitua- 
tien where his victues or abilities may be most u‘e.ul to the state. I fay of 
my own liberty, for I would have it ‘Cearly and distinctly understood, that 
ifmy Lornp GRENVILLE, or any other family of better pretentions,” (aye, 


- and we will add, or any union o: families, interests, or parties,) “ could fuc- 


ceed in di€tating to the Sovereign the choice of his.Ministers, the liberty of 
the fubject wou'd be as completely overwhelmed as the privilege of the King, 
It is our right, and a@¢ this moment, perhaps the most valuable of our rights, to 
have our affairs administered by thofe men whom the King indicates—b 
thofe whom he loves and trusts—by thofe who will be content to be his 
fervants, not his masters and ours.” 

Entertaining thele fertiments, exfsting circumstances afford him an admi- 
rable opportunity forthe application of his theory, of which, if he would not 
have his fincerity doubted, he will not fail to avail bimfelf. His attack on 
Mr. Windham’s conduét in oppoting the peace of Amiens, and fn lament- 
ing the renewal of hoitlities, is moit impotent, though the {ketch which he 
has given of that gentleman’s private character (rather indeed intended to 
fatirize others than t) panegyrize him, and proceeding more from malevo- 
lent rage, than from a {enle of juitice) is ably drawn. 

His repetition of the fal‘hood, proved to be fuch by the faithful records 
of Parliament, that Mr. Addington gave no hopes of the stadi/ity of the late 
peace, is a firetch of impudence, aluoli unparalleiled, in the hitiory of con- 
trovertial writing. He \iffers no opportunity to efcape of venting his ran- 
cour againft Mr. Pitt, in a manner which thews, with a force almoft equal 
to mathematica! demontiration, that it originates ina low and felfifh mo- 
tive. Where mortification and difappointment have been experienced by 
alittle mind, all pudlic contiderations are made to vield to seELF, which 
thenceforth becomes the ruling priuciple, and the fecret motive, of the moft 
bale, malicious, and un orincipled ioltility. After praifing Mr. Addington 
for having “ checked the ardour, aud érid’ed the enthufiafm of the country,” 
he exclaims, in the ‘pine wiicin we have marked, “ how different fiom 
thofe unfortunate and guilty times, which fome of us may remember, when 
adi contented and aienated people fe't (omething confoling in the public 
calamities, from the mortification of infolence and pride, and the humilia- 
tion of arrogaut and odious authority!” That he fo felt we can eafily be- 
lieve, acling, as he evidently does, upon the principle which we hey 
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fcribed. But how does he reconcile his reprobation of this “ odious auth 
rity,” with his aifertion of “ the moit valuable of our rights, to have our af. 
fairs adminiftered by thofe men whom the King indicates,” fince that autho. 
rity was certainly indicated by the King, and his Majelty as certainly trusted 
the perfon by whom it was exerciled? Or how does he reconcile the 
triumph, trom fe!fith motives, at national difalier, with his profelffions of 
loyalty to his Sovereign? He will have time, before the appearance of his 
next edition, to digeft thefe queftions, if not to an{wer them: and poflibl 
may then be induced to favour readers of plain common lene with a giol- 
fary to enable them to underiiand his expreflions, {ome of which are, no 
doubt, the quintelence of elegant writing. For inftance,—** without quel. 
tion thefe orders” (to Lord Keith, to prevent the French army in Egypt 
from returning to Europe, but as prifoners of war) “ were of the very semi- 
nal essence and sudlimed spirit of impolicy and imprudence, as the defence of 
them is the very caput mortuum, and sediment of ablurdity and falfhood.” p 18, 
—«[ will not afk the Plain Anfwerer to biulh upon this occafion, for he 
has feen Pharfalia.” p.66.— abforbed in cryptogamic coa'itions”’—* the 
brightett pebble of that confu‘ed Molaic patchwork of parties.” p. 69.— 
«© Some benefit might have derived from his fervices.” p.71.—‘* M y anlwer 
mutt neceflarily be concife, but I hope it will be able to avoid obicurity,” 
But enough, we now conlign the Near Oblerver to his own meditations, 
and to the public judgment, with this admonition from another controver- 
fialiit, whofe violence he may im tate, but whofe abilities he can never 
hope to rival—‘‘ Ceafe viper, you bite againft a file.” 


Observations on the Importance of a strict adherence to the Navigation Laws of 
Great Britain. 8vo. Pe. 16. Printed by Davifon, Lombard-fireet, 
White Friars. 1801. 

Extract Syom the Minutes of the Pi oceedings of the Society of Ship Owners of Great 
Britain, inflituted at London, A. D. 1802. 8vo. Pe. 12. Printed by 
Davifon. 1804. 


IN our laft Number we reviewed a very able pamphlet by Lord Sheffield, 
on the very important fubjeét of the navigation 'aws, to which Great Bri- 
tain is indifputably indebted for her maritime and commercial greatnefs, 
and confequently, in a great mealure, for her independence asa nation, The 
firft of the two tracts now before us, relates to the fame topic, and en- 
forces the neceffity of a ftriét adherence to thefe laws, fiom which of late 
years, fome deviations have, fur temporary purpoies, been made. It was 
printed, as it appears by the title-page, three years ago, but it never fell 
into our hands till the other day. It briefly traces the origin of our naviga- 
tion laws from the early period of the reign of our fecond Richard, to the 
pafling of Lord Liverpool’s aét, generally called the Navigation AQ, from 
the comprehenfivenefs of its provifions. It appears manifelt to us, that for 
no purpofe either of revenue, or of political accommodation to other fiates, 
fhould we depart from the ftrict principte of thofe laws; but, that {pecial 
care fhould be taken that we fhou!d carry on our own trade in our own hips, 
and give every poflible encouragement to fifheries of every defcription. 

“It is with the deepeft regret,” fays the author of the Objervations, 
“the SHIPPING INTEREST Of this country obferve, that the fulpenfion of 
the navigation laws, during the lait two years, has already been attended 
with ferious inconvenience and lofs; and they fear the continuance of it, 


unlefs thofe laws are again {peedily permitted to have their free and —_ 
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ral operation; and if, by sew regulations, or by any further relaxation of the 
prefent navigation laws, new and foreign competitors fhould be admitted to 
jhare in the advantages reiulting from them, they apprehend that the makri- 
TIME Ipirit of the country wili decline; that the capital of BririsH owNn- 
ers will lie unemployed, or be emp'oyed ulele/sly, while the satpeine of 
Great Britain will lie rott ng in her harbours, and her feamen emigrate 
to foreign countries in fearch of employment ; it 1s, therefore, particularly 
at this time the intereit of Great Biitain, and the duty of her govern- 
ment, to encourage her maritime purfuits. The events of the late war fhew 
that many nations look with a jealous eye on the fuperiority we have gain- 
ed by our CARRYING TRADE, and that they are ready to ule every effort to 
participate in the benefits of our navigation, and to rival us, if pollible, on 
our native element. To counteraét thefe effoits with fucce!s, we muit not 
lofe the recollection, that, without an extenfive naval commerce, carried on 
in BriTisH BOTTOMS, we can neither rear nor retain our feamen, the 
grand {upport of our prefent pre-eminence, nor preferve our country from 
falling even below the level of furrounding nations. 

We truft this truth will never be loit fight of for a moment ; but that im 
this refpect, as in mot others, we may ever continue to walk in the good 
old path of our anceftors. The ailociation of owners of Bvitith-built (hips, 
for the prefervation of their rights, recommended at the clofe of this trad, 
was formed in 1802; and the ‘econd pamphlet before us contains an account 
of their proceedings at one of their meetings in March 180+. It there 
appears that they had applied to the King’s miniiters to prevent any direct 
tax upon fhipping, as having a tendency to add materially to the diltrefles 
already experienced by the Shipping Intereft. To this part of the fubjeé& 
we have not paid fufficient attention to enable us to fpeak with decifion, on 
the policy or impolicy of fuch a tax. But, from the calm and temperate 
language of thefe gentlemen, and from the nature of their arguments, we 
have but little doubt that they had good grounds for their application, which, 
however, does not appear to have been fuccefsful. They here complain of 
the continued fufpention of the Navigation Act, and of the emigration of 
our feamen, many of whom they {tate to be in the fervice of the American 
States, or in that of our enemy. This furely is an object of molt ferious 
confideration, and we agree with the fhip-owners in thinking, that a necel- 
fity fubiifts for a parliamentary inquiry into the actual ftate of the navigation 
of Great Britain. Their Committee allo preferred a complgint to the Board 
of Trade of the inconvenience arifing to the thip-owners, from the obliga- 
tion impofed upon them to take out licences, and give bonds to the Com- 
miffioners of the Cuftoims, on account of the particular con/iruction of their 
fhips. In their petition to the Board, they ind cated a means by wi ich this 
Inconven‘ence might be removed, and without any injury to the revenue ; 
but the Board rejected the prayer of their petition. Some other gtievances 
of infecior moment occupied the attention of the Committee, wae adopt- 
ed the necellary mea‘u es fo- removing them. The thanks of the Society 
were, moft properly, vored to Lord sheffield, for his Lordiip’s pamphlet re- 
viewed in our laft Number. This ath ciation appears to us Likely to be pro- 


dudive of much good, by watching over one of the mo? important interefts 
of the country, and by calling the attention of the logilatu.e and of the pub- 


lic, to any attempt that may be made to trench upon the principles or {; fiem 
of our navigation laws. 


The 
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The Letters of Valerius on the State of Parties, the War, the Vilunteer System, and 
most of the political Lopics which have lately been under fublic discussion. 8vo. 
Pe. 98. Hatchard. 1504. 


THESE letters, which were originally publithed in “ The Times,” are 
chiefly devoted to the moti unqualified and indi‘criminate commendations 
of the late miniiters, and to the violent ‘abu’e of their opponents. Free 
dom of difcuflion, that is of the public conduct of public men, has ever been 
allowed by the law and by the cuttom of this country, and we truft ever 
will be allowed, fubject only to fuch reftri€tions as the law impoies, and as 
decency prefcribes. But fome of the abufe here exceeds all bounds, both 
of law and of decency; for in‘tance, the Grenville party are de cr bed in 
the following language. ‘ That de perate faGtion who would tell their 
country, trample on their king; who would invite the enemy to our thores; 
and (from my heart I believe) wou'd, to promote their ‘elfilh ends, endea 
vour to give him pofieflion of the kingdom, &c.” This is the very acme 
of calumny and faliiood. Mr. Pitt’s adminil’ration too comes m for its 
fhare of abufe, the author forgetting, like fome other w iters on the fame 
fide, that the very men whom he fo extravagantlv praiies, were members of 
it. Of the accuracy of his political flatemeuts a competent idea may be 
formed from this obfervation. ‘ The project of Lifie had defined and li- 
mited the cemands of Eng'and. That we obtained deter te ms than this 
project contained, is a matter of furprife, and certainly ought to be placed 
to the credit of minifters.” If all their credit accounts confili of {uci items, 
let them be caft up and the total will be found Zero. We thewed, in our 
Jaft number, that the terms of the treaty of Amiens were eter than thofe 
of the project of Lifle, in exaéily the fame proportion as two are b_ tier than 
Jour. How much do weak advocates hurt even a go dcau.e! We thall now 
exhibit Valerius verlus Near Odserver.—Valerius loquitur. ‘ That the 
peace of Amiens fhould not prove a ‘afting peace, was what no politician 
that ever cxifted could poflibly have fcrefeen.”—Near Obferver re!pondet. 
“© Whoever, with all thefe documents before him, could confide in the 
duration of the late peace was Nature’s fool and not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s.” According to this fentence, Valer.us is Nature’s fool; 
and certainly we are one of the politicians, who, whether we ever existed 
or not, did fore‘ee and foretell that the peace o! Amiens would not be a 
lafting peace. We even offered, on the lignature of the definitive treaty, 
for the confideration of one thou/and guineas, to pay a guinea a day fo long 
as the peace fhould laft. 

We were happy in finding one declaration in which we could heartily 
agree with our author: ‘* No man verfed in our confiitution, will deny that 
it isthe undoubted prerogative of the Kine to appoint his own fervants.” 
Till within the laft week we really were fimple enough to believe that 
on a point fo plain there could not be two opinions in the kingdom! It is 
almolt needle‘s to add, that thefe letters are neither rema:kabie for extent 
pf political forefight, acutenels of intelle@, or brilliancy of talent. 
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The Day of Alarm ; being a progressive View of the Spirit and Designs of the 
leading Men in France, before and during the War, and principally since the 
Peace, exhiditing the Plans and Maxims adopted in their Councils, respecting 
foreign States. With Animadversions upon the Allegations of French Writers 
against the Government and P. ople of Great Britain, and Historical Strictures 

on the Conduct of the French in their Intercourse with other Nations. 8vo. 


Pe.178. 4s. Hatchard. 1803. 


WHOEVER confiders attentively, and duly appreciates, the prefent 
ftate of Europe, muft, indeed, regard tds as “the Day of Alarm ;” and the 
author of the traét before us appears fo to have confidered and fo to have 
appreciated that ftate. Hence his arguments as to the extent-of preient 
danger, his aflignment of the caufes which have produced it, and his notions 
of the confequences refulting from it are generally correct. This « View,” 
fuch as it is fiated in his title page, is tolerably comprehenfive; and his 
examination of the analogy, fo much the boait of Frenchmen, between an- 
cient Rome and Carthage, and modern France and Great Britain, is highly 
creditable to his talents and his judgment. He has taken up the fubject in 
rather a new light, has fhewn that it is replete with u‘eful infiru€t.on for 
ourfelves; that the comparifon, degrading to us, as it appears to the French, 
is, when deeply inve(ligated, very far from di/graceful to our national cha- 
rater; and that, if true to ourfelves, we have no realon to dread that it 
will hold good ¢o sie Jast. He obferves that, in confidering the events of 
the French revolution, fufficient attention has not been paid to the leading 
feature in the character of the people of that country, which he defcribes 
te be a fondnefs for military glory; and to this caufe he traces their attach- 
ment to or diflike of their- different fovereigns. It would require more 
time than we can devote to the fubject to examine the jullice of this re- 

mark ; it is certain, however, that vanity is the predominant feature in the 
French charaéter ; to have it thought, by foreigners, that their ruler, whe- 
thera murderous ufurper or a mild and lawful fovereign, is the greatetft 
man in Europe; that they themfelves are the firti people in the world; 
and, to ufe their own vain jargon, qu’il n’y a qu’un Paris au monde; Is the 
firft object of their care and ambition. So far, then, as military facceliea, 
however fiained with biood, or marked by injuitice, extortion, cruelty, and 
plunder, tend to the gratification of this leading paffion, they g' ‘ory in them; 
they confider their victories as proofs of their fuperiorily over ail the nations 
of the globe, and are ever anxious to conceal or to repair their defecis, 
becaufe they interfere with that gratification which is ever neareft their 
hearts, the gratification of their vanity. It cannot be denied, that a people 
fo difpofed, and fo impieiled, and governed by a fucce'stal tyrant, who 
has waded th trough blood to the ‘throne, who’e ambition is be uundle(s, whofe 
vanity is equal to that of the flaves over w horn he exereifes ub limited {way, 
and who is reftrained by no one principle from the accomplihment of his 
purpofes, are a dange. ous and formidable enemy. 

This book is written with equal temperance, ability, and judgment. 


POETRY. 
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; EDUCATION. 





An Eah Introduction to Meffrs. Wa: ly’ French Grammar; in two feparate 
Bosks. Wt. Scholar's Book; contamng 1. Concife Examples of the dif. 
Serent Sounds; from which when any word in the Book deviates, it is pointed 
out in ats place, 2. The Ufe of the various Articles and Pronouns, fo 
puzzling to Learners, élainly devonftrated. 3. The Verbs claff'd m the 
cleareft Manner, and rendered cafy by the Compar:fon kept up between the 
two Languages. 4. The leffer Parts of Speech, and the Indefinite Pro- 
nouns fuctlitated by the Applicatien of them, as alfo of fome of the Principal 
Idiomaii at Expreffions on various Verbs; with “Exerc jes on each Leffon, 
The whole being an ample preparative towards attaining the Syntax in the 
above excellent Grammar. Defigned for the Ufe of young Ladies. By 
Blanch Mercy, 12mo. Pr. 86. 2s. Baldwins. 1803. 


An Eafy Introduttion, Fc. Infiructrefs's Book, contatming the Method of Tacb- 
ing, and concluding wiih Lnftruc:ons for Tranflating. By Blanch Mercy, 
12mo. Pr. 64. 2s. Baldwins. 1803. 


HE long title pages prefixed to thefe little books of inftruion fo fully 
explain the author’s defign, and the nature of their contents, as to 
leave but little for us to add, by way of information to our réadetrs. To us 
they feem very well calculated for the -urpofe they are intended to pro- 
mote, and to be very ufeful, the firft, in facilitating the acquifition of the 
French Janguage to young perfons; and the fecond, in teaching perfons 
how to teach others. We have rema:ked in the former fome typographical 
errors, which, though difficult to avoid, ought neverthelefs to be moft fcru- 
puloutly avoided in all books of education: f.r inftance, p. 74, ems for tems; 
p. 85, d’Effrai for D'Effroi, &c. 


Dialogues Enfantin; En mots courts et aifés, pour Sacititer aux Enfans la Lee 
ture du brancais. Fuverile Dialogues in foort and cafy Words, to fact 
hiate the reading of French. By the Countefs de Fouchecour, Author 
of “Les Saifons,” &c. 24mo. Pr. 42. Highly. 1804, 


THESE Jnvenile. gh more properly fpeaking, /nfautine Dialogues, are 
defigned for the ufe of wry young learners of the French language, to 
whom they wil A cert: nly ae it a more ealy taik not only to read French, 
but to acguive the idiom of the language, fo as to write, and to tranilate, it 
accurately, than it will be found by the. ordinary modes of teaching. 


The New Univerfal Spelling Book, Se. By D. T. Sheridan. Birmingham. 


IN the name of children and common fenfe when are we to have a 
little more rationality in cur fyitems of education ? Here is another critical 
whifkered author promifing to improve our rudiments of education, and 
prefents us with a volume of barren words eked out by a medicy of leffons 
abont wolves and lambs to frighten poor little children. V.e {mile when 

e find aman talking about graminatical accuracy, and developing the 
anomalies of our language, and in the fame fentence falling into every 


error that ignorance and conceit can lead him into. , Example, « A mul- 
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tiplicity of treatif es on any art or {cience demonfrate its nearer approach to 
perfect n.” Here he miflakes the noun that euverns the verb; he then 
goes on to correct the orthography of john fon, Walker. &c. in honour, 


ful »ife y, 50 ut bf ld calomity, &c. 

f getting, or never having 
learnt, that yout fal means soung. fro icf me, or gay. He ules the plu als, 
matters, caprices, which no good writers, or bad ones eiuher, that we re- 
member, eve: ufed befcre. He has given the pronunciation of dificult 
words in the margin, fome of which are extremely erroneous, Mr. S. 
ought to have known that the general way of teaching {peliing in our beft 
feminaries is trom books that contain the meaning of words, and recom- 
mending the pupils to give the application of the words they fpell in 
fentences 


favo. vigour, &c. but thete are not the only things that expole him to. 


the ail of reviewers. He talks about your/ 
meaning the mifery and calamity of you 
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Pra&ical Obfervations on Hernia; illufirated with Cafes. By B. Wilmer, 
Surgeon in Coventry. Secoud E:tsien, enlarged, Svo. Pr. 106. Longman 
and ers 


HE very extenfive practice of Mr. Wilmer has enabled him fo to cor- 

rect th-ory by experiezce as to enfure fuccefs in men dob ful and 
difficult cafes. where, without fuch advantages, a practitioner «ould very 
frequently fail. ‘he refuli of his experience in th dittrefling complaint 
of ftrangulated Hernia is here communicated to the p .blic; accompanied 
witb a variety of judicious obfervations and direétions, that will be ex:remely 
weful, not merely to the y ung p acti: ner, but to the more experienced 
fu geon, who will be able io decide for himfeif how far they are warranted 
by the cates o tof which they arife. ‘Though Mr. W differs in fome 
points fron very able men, he mioft candidl» fiates the grounds of hi. dif- 
ference ; and the effect of the ireatqnens purfued in confequence of fuch 
difference, in various inftances. In crder to reduce the tumour, in ftran- 
gulated hernia » he ules cold applicauons inttead of warm, a treatment‘ 
we apprehend, at prefent in general ute; and, ndeed, the utility of it is 
here fo completely demonftrated as to remove every poflible doubt on the 
fubje&t. Mir. W. has frequently found it impoilibie to return the contents 
of the hernia after the operation; on account of a ftriClure in the neck of 
the hernial fac ; but on dividing this ftri@ture with the knife, the impedi- 
a. has inftantly been remoy ed, and the intefline return d into its proper 

tuation. 


AConife and Syft.matic Account of a painful Affetiion of the Nerves of the 


Face, commor ily called Tic Douloureux. ty S. Foihergill, M. D Phy fician 
tothe Wefiern Difpenfary. Crown 8vo. Pp. 106. Murray 1804. 


THE object of Dr. Fothe gill, in this publication, is fo to defcribe this 
ifeafe as to diftinguith it from fome others with which it has been occa- 
fionally confounded ; and to thew what modes of treatment have been 
adopted by different P actitioners, with their fuccefs or failure He ob- 
jeQs, and very properly we think, to the name which has been hitherto 
given to it, and propof.s in lieu of it, Faciei morbus neryorum crucians, 
NO. LXXI, VOL. XVIII. H which 
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which certainly marks the difeafe with greater accuracy, though, as the 
Doéor himfelf obferves, it may be deemed objectionable on account of its 
length. Still, till fome other can be found mere concife and equally ex. 
_preffive, this thould be allowed to obtain. The learned author has cone 
fulted a great number of authorities, with a view to collect al the im. 
portant facts which have be n recorded on the fubjeét of his inquiry ; and 
he certainly has fucceeded in giving a more fyftematic account of the dif- 
eafe, than had been given before ; and has performed an eflential fervice 
to the medical wor'd by reducing into a {mall compafs a mafs of informa- 
tion which couJd not be acquired without extenfive reading. ‘The refult 
of his refearches, in refpe&t of the cure of the difeafe, is very far from fatis. 
factcry ; the only remed’es which appear likely to effect even a temporary 
removal of it, are the /-Cfion of the nerves; electricity; and the excitement 
of mental fimuli; the laft of which feems to have been too much negleéed, 
though Dr. F. cites one remarkable inftance of its efficacy. 


. DIVINITY. 





An earneft Exkortation to a frequent Reception of the Hily Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, particularly addreff'd to young Perfons. By a Layman, 
12mo0. Pp. 24. 3d. ot 2s. 6d. per dozen. WHatchard. 1804. 


UCH is the Jamentable profligacy of the times, that the exhortations of 
a clergyman, in the difcharge of his duty, though {peaking awtborita. 
tive/y, and confequently with greater force than any unauthorized perfons, 
are generzlly lefs attended to, from motives which are too difgraceful te 
human nature for us to particularize, than the admonitions of a /ayman. 
Hence thote laymen who endeavour, by example and by precept, to enforce 
the duties of a Chrittian life, are entitled to a double portion of praife; 
and kence alfo they have a double ftimulus to exertion, and a double daty 
to perform. A more impreffive, falutary, and truly Chriftian exhortation 
than that now before us, is not to be found even in the writings of our good 
old divines. Its peculiar exceilence, in our eftimation, confitts in the ad- 
inirable adaptation of the arguments to the perfons for whofe benefit they 
are defigned.—The fubject, one unqueftionably of the very higheft import 
ance which can be fubmitted to the contemplation of a Chrifiian, is dif 
cufled in a manner at once fo familiar and fo dignified, the arguments att 
~preffed with fo much temperance yet with fo much ftrength, the author. 
ties are urged with fuch candour and yet with fuch firmnefs, and the whol 
matter is placed in fo clear and con!picuous a point of view, tht no ma 
of commdn fenfe and honeft intentions can poflibly refufe his affent to an 
of the inferences drawn by the intelligent and pious author. In the fd 
lowing with (as, imdeed, in every one of his ftatements) we moft cordially 
agree with him. 

* T could wifh that thefe invitations (to receive the facrament) wet 
given by fume of our clergy, in a more folemn and earneft manner than 
all times preva !s, and that the whole exhortation were read, as it is in mal 
churches in the north of England. I fhould think, alfo, it would be # 
tended with a very happy effe€&t; which, indeed, I have known to be pit 
duced by it, if notice of the facrament were fometimes giyen, by ky 
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the fecond exhortation, addreffed ‘to rhofe who are neghgent to come to thé 
hily communion; the ufe of which | am afraid “ (his fears, alas! are but too 


‘well founded)” the ftate of moft congregations in this country will fully 


warrant. And if always. after ufing either of thefe exhortations, the kind 
and affectionate paftor would, in the courfe of his fermen, pathetically and 
earnefliy entreat his congregation to attend the enfuing ‘acrament, to which 
they have ju‘t been invited, as they value their foul’s health, I am confident 
the happieti efiects would f.equently fo.iow. 

The neceffity of ‘uch exhori ations and entreaties muft be obvious to every 
one who is in the habit of rec iving the facr. ment. The mode in which 
the a thor combats the fcruples of the young friend whom he addrefles, is 

arti ularly happy, a d the effeat of it, we thould fuppofe, moft fuccefsful. 
«Still | hear you perfift in exprefling your fears, left, after having received 
this bleffed food, you fhould ,e/a,fe into fin. Probably you may; and fo 
have the beft of men that have lived before you. Put I am con. inced of 
this ‘fappoling you not to he an Aabitval finner), that the oftener you attend 
this holy ‘acrament, purpofing to amend you: life, and to w.lk from thence- 
forth in God's holy ways, though you fhould ftill eccazfonally fall, the lefs 
and lefs frequ nt wili thefe relapfes be, till they a/fogether cea‘’e: and be 
affered, that he who, with pious di*dence, forces himfelf, as it we-e, to ap- 
proach that table, in obedience to God's will, and becaufe he finds that, 
without it, he is unable to cleanfe his way, is better prepared thax he is 
aware of, Come unto me al’ ye that trau.l, and are beavy laden, (with the 
burden -f your fins) and I will give you reft, is Chrift’s gracious invitation and 
promife unto finners. And if you defire to be relieved from fuch occafional 
relap es, you ought, undoubtedly, to obey this merciful call ; for the de- 
nunciations again{t the unworthy reception of this facrament apply only to 
thofe, who, at the moment of reception, not only have not fo ‘aken their 
fins, but are continuing in the w.dful and babitual commiflion of known 
fins,” | 

We believe the dread, here fo ably combated, ope ates more generally 
than is imagined, to deter men from obeying the call of their Saviour. Not 
only the duty of obedience, in this refpeét, is moft ftrongly enforced, but 


the dangers and p:n'fhment of difobejience are clearly unfolded to view. — 


The author clofes his reflections with an admirable paflage from a fermon, 
preached at the Magdalen, by o.e whom he juftly terms ‘as bright a lumi- 
nary of our venerable Church this day,” as Bifhop Jeremy Taylor was in 
the feventeenth century. This well timed : ulogy reflects equal honour on 
the perfon by whom it is beftowed, and on him who beftsws it. 


Sacred Hours; or Extracts for private Devotion and Meditation : compvebend= 
ing the Pfalms arrenzed and claffed under various Heads: together with 
Prayers. Thank{eivings, Hymns, 6c. Ge. principally felected from Scripture; 
the whole intended a. a Compend.um of Divine Authavity, and a Comsan‘on 
Sor the Hour of Solitude and Retirement?’ 12mo. Pr. 688. 10s. 6d. 
Ginger. 1904. 


SUCH of thefe feleGions as are not taken from fcripture are extra ted 


from authors of approved piety and orthodoxy; and the whole f rms an 
» wfeful and infiruciive companion for the ferious and devout Chriftian, 
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A Word to the Wife and a Hint to the Unthinking. 24mo. Ppr.11. 2d. oy 


1s. Gd. per dozen. Hate andl. 1804. 


HE will not be a w/e manewho can treat fuch a word as this with con. 
tempt: and he mutt be worfe than un‘hixking who wit] not take this Aint, 
This little book contains a falutary admonition to follow only the lawfu ly 
appointed minifters of Goi’s church, and to avoid the fin of tchitm. Never 
was admonition more neceflary ; for ftrange teachers {pring up like muth. 
rooms, and {chifmatics daily increafe and multiply. 


The moft important Truths and Duties of Chriftianity fated. Dejigned chiefy 
Sor Perfons in the lower Stations of L fe. 24mo. Pr. 20, Hatchard, 
1804. 


MUCH geod infiruétion comprized within a fmall compafs, and there- 
fore very weil adapted to the purpofe which it is defigned to anf{wer. 


‘An Antidove to the Alarm of Invafion; a Difcourfe delivered at the Meeting 
Houfe in the Old Fewry, on Wednefday, October 19, 1803, being the Day 
appo nted fir a General Faff. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F.R. 5S. 8yo, 
Pr. 23. 1s. Longman and Kees. 1803. 


FROM < a text chofen, from itsextreme appofitenefs, by fo many preachers 
on the fame occafion, Nehemiah iv. 14, Dr. Rees enters into a methodical 
invettigation of the nature of the prefent, conteft; the charaéter and views 
of the enemy; the infinite importance of the objeéts which we are called 
upon to defend ; the advantages likely to refult from our fuccefs; the means 
of our defence; and, lafily, ‘the juftice of our caufe, and the confequent 
grounds of our hope of divine afliftance. The learned preacher expoftulates 
on thefe different heads with great ability and animation; he draws a true 
picture of the prefent ftate of France and her dependencies ; and of the 
eilects of her Ufu'per’s paft conquefts, and of his future ambitious views; 
aud, alter eloquently exhorting his congregation manfully to fiand forth 
in Riloiects of their country, and of all that is dear and valuable to them in 
this life, he direéts their attention to the Lord as their theet-anchor, con 
juring them to conciliate his favour by repentance of their pai fins, and 
by an earneft refolution to pay in future the @ricteft obedience to his word 

and commandments. This is one of the beit dilcouries which we have 
pat on the occafion ofiihe late fali. 


A hae preached at the Parish-Church of Giliinghem, in Kent, on Sunday, Jul 
the 3\, 1803, on occasion of the united exertions of bi Subjects being cal led forth 
by his Majesty, against the threatened Invasion. By W liam Chafy, 1 M.A. 
Fellow of Sidney Suffex College, ‘Cambridge, and Curate of Gilling 
ham. Publifhed by requeft. 8vo. Pe. 20. Is. 6d. Rivingtons 
1803. 


«© FIONOUR all men: a the brotherload: fear God: he nour ite King.” 
This is Mr. Chafy’s text, and on each of thete precepts ofthe Apoitle Peter, 
he expatiates with equ ial zeal anc I judy ‘ment, in reference to exiil ting circullr 
frances ; inewasg that, by a rigid oblervan oe of them all, anarchy may be 
avoided, and order prelei ‘ved and perpetuated, while, from their ‘violation, 
rebellion, reg icide, and war, willl all. their concomitant evils, muit necella 

‘rily re! ult, 
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By his command to we the brotherhood, lays the preacher, the Apoitle 
« means to imply, that it is the duty of the good and virtuous, to love and 
admire, to comfort and fuccour, thole who, In confequence of their adhe- 
rence to right principles of faith and picty, are often expofed to the icorn 
and derifion oi the thoughtlels, the worldly- minded, and pro‘ane. This 
was the cafe with the primitive Chrift ians, and me lancholy it is to obs erve, 
that, even in thele « days, the iron dart of perfecution, envenomed with the 
poifon of malice, ceales not to wound and lacerate thofe amongiit us, who 
are molt eminent for piety and virtue.” There is, unhap pily, but too 
much truth in this ob/ervation! The fufierings of France, with ail the hor- 
rors of her revolution, and its milerable effects, mot naturally fuggetied 
themfelves to the preacher’s mind as the immediate confequence of a ti: igrant 
violation of the Apoiiolic precepts ; and, of courfe, afforded him one ot the 
bef illuitrations of his principle. Theie he has depicted with becoming in- 
dignation, and with Chriftian feeling. 


A Sermon adapted to the Circumstances of the present interesting Crisis, preached at 
Chiswick, on Sunday, September 4th, 1803. Published by fr articular desire, and 
dedicated to the Society for the Suppression of Vice. By the Rev. Thomas 
Horne, D. D. Matter of Chifwick School. Svo. Pr. 32. Is. Riving- 
tons. 1805. 


IN a well-written dedication to the Society for the Sappreffian of Vice, 
Dr. Horne “ cannot forbear expreiling his warmeit withes, that it may 
daily become more flouri{hing tn its numbers, and more efficient in its re- 
fources; and that the great and opulent, in particular, will never {uffer its 
views to be dinsanieted, for want of eiiher countenance to encourage and 
animate its exertions, or pecuniary aid for the fupport of its expences, by a 
realonable replenifiment of its exhaulied treatury. ”—-Since the publication 
of this Sermon, we underfiand, the Dr.’s wifes have been gratified ; for, 
by the active exertions of a Nobleman, who at once does honour to his pro- 
Yeifion, and refleéts luttre on his rank, who, i in the higheft circles of fathion, 
preferves his religious principles uncontaminated, and his mora!s uncor- 
tupted, illuitrating by his conduct the excellence of the principles which he 
zealoull y inculcates, this Society has gained an —_ of nearly twe hun- 
dred moit re! ‘pectable members. From Romans viii. ‘ If God be for us, 
who can be against us, the preacher takes occafion sty ied out the many 
quacy of buman exertions, without the fupport and protection of God ; 
enquire how far we are entitled to expeci that jupport; and to indicate the 
means of acquiring it. This neceflarily leads him into an examination of 
the prevailing vices of the age, which he enumerates and condemns. On 
one clafs of theie vices he comments in the following words, 

“If,-in the next place, we direct our inquiry to the Vices of intempe- 
rance, fornication, and adultery, how much greater fatisfaction will it af- 
ford us? Have they attained a le! srank and luxurious growth? Has not 
their familiarity to the eye rendered it almoit infenfible to their deformity ? 
Yes; varnifhed over with a fpecious language, which licentioulnefs hath 
invented to veil their obliquity, we are accufiomed to hear them | poken of 
without emotion, and to fee them pracliied without remorte; and the jame 
actions are imputed to the frailty and infirmity of nature by the world, 
which are fiigmatiled as damnable fins by the law of God; which is thus 
made of no effedt by the traditions of fuch as yield the nfelves up to the lufts 
Which wax in their members, that they may enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
H 3 season.” 
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season,” tis a lamentable proof of the growing depravity of the age, that 


the fins here noticed daily incrvaie in frequency and publicity. The mog 
refolute adultreffes in the kingdom, fuppo;ted by the mot elevated rank, 
now openly brave public decency and decorum ; riot in luxury, the means 
for gratifying which have been procured by their fins; give routs and enter. 
tainments, announced,*in our bale and protityted prints, in language the 
moft bombajitic and ridiculous, and with adulation the moit fuliome and 
profligate; entertainments which are numerouily and /ashiouadly alien ted, 
even by women of virtue who have a reputation to la‘e; and to iuch an 
extent is this abanduned fyitem now carried, that we may {oon expe *t to 
fee virtue rendered a fubject of derilion, religion become a butt tor the 
finger of {corn to point at, and vice exulting in her triumph, and glorying 
in the multitude of her votacies !!! 

The preacher is equally pointed in his animadverfions on “ the alarming 
decay of religion, and fcandalous profanation oj the Sabbath, wh-cii fo un- 
happily characterife the prefent times,” Ina former article, we have nos 
ticed the increafe of fuch profanation; but we thould have been traly glad 
to know what grounds Dr. Horne has for afferting, that it is ‘* iheltered 
under the connivance, and, as far as that goes, the tanction of the magifs 
trate: for a forbearance to execute the laws in thole whole oilfice it 16 to 
enforce them, feems to be much the fame as not to condemn the oilence; 
at leaft the difference is fo trifling, as hardly to be perceptivle.”—Lf it be 
meant, that a magi(tvate refuled to execute the law, when an information 
was brought before him for 5 profanation of the Sabbath, and the charge 
fubftantiated by evidence; thé accufation is one of a very ferious nature in 
deed, and, in our view of the fubject, involves a charge oi no lefs magni- 
tude than that of perjury; for as a magi(irate is bound, by his oath, to admi- 
nister justice according to law, his refufal to execute the law is a violation of 
his oath. It is not optional with a magiitrate to receive or reject informa: 
tions, when ail the legal forms are duly obferved ; nor to inflict or withhold 
punifhment; nor, in any way, to dilpenfe with the execution of the laws, 
God forbid any fuch difcretion thould be vefted in magiiirates, or even in 
judges! The law is alike imperative, on thofe whole duty it is to execute 
it, and on thofe who break it; and, ifa magiltrate neglect, or refule to per 
form, any part of liis duty, an application to the Court of Kong’s Bench 
would fupply a fpeedy and eftectual remedy for the evil.—* The ftudied 
modes by which the Great di!play their irreligion, by their Sunday routs, 
concerts, and card-tables, &c. &c.” and the exceties and imprecations of 
the vulgar, on the Lord’s day, are flrongly and julily ftigmatized. The 
growth of {chilm, the preacher contiders as another ‘¢ ft iking feature in the 
corruption of the /ast days; and the shameful abufe of the Toleration Act, by 
which the /west of the peojile are permitted to invade the prieli’s office, (and 
wonderful, fure, it is they should be fo permitted) is that fin of Jeroboam, 
in which God feels his honour /eculiarly interetted, and which he therefore 
never will fuffer to efcape the feverity of his difplealure. And how cas 
he, when it has fo direci and powerful a tendency to fink that holy religion 
into contempt, by which he purpoled to save the world.” It is, indeed, molt 
ftrange, that, in a Chriftian country, a man who fhall prefume to exercilé 
in the city of London the meaneit of trades, without having ferved the 
given number of years to it, and being pofleiled, moreover, of other qual 
fications, is liable to the feverett penalties; while, if he only venture to 


exercile the office of an appointed minifter of Chrift, to become the oe 
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dian of Chrifiian con/ciences, to iniiruét men in their religious duties, and 
to point out to them the way to falvation; if he om/y do this, without any 
other gual:fication whatever than fuch as is derived from the mere act of 
taking an oath, he is {ubjeét to no penalty, but is proteéted, and even ez- 
couraged, by the law! It is furely high time to eradicate fo icandalous an 
abule. 

Having pointed out the prevailing fins of the age, the preacher concludes 
by thewing the indifpenfable neceflity of a {peedy and radical reform, as 
well for our political as for our eternal falvation. 


The Fear of God a sure ground of Confidence and Hope. Two Sermons preached 
October 19, 1803. By the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. Rector 
of Weft Tilbury, Effex, and Prebendary of Briftol. 8vo. 


THE text, Luke xii.4. 5. Two plain and animated difcourfes, well 
fuited to the folemn occation. We fhall make an important extract asa 
fpecimen, which juftly condemns a practife which we are certain that some 
who practifed it, now as cordially condemn it, as does the reverend Ba- 
ronet. 

“ Inftead of taking warning by the fore chaflifements of the srill 
wretched nation, which labours under the molt oppreflive tyranny that peo- 

le ever felt; the unrelenting fcourge of a sTRANGER, who can have no 
feeling for the natives of the land, and has but one view, the flavery and 
ruin of millions to gratify his own infatiate rage of power, and which the 
hopes of conquering this ifland would complete; inftead I fay of pro- 
fiting by {o woeful an example of the anger of the Almighty againft the 
crimes that have reduced them to this ftate of wretchedne{s and defertion, 
we have madly preferred their drefles, their entertainments, and even 
their mode of feeding ; and what is worfe than all, a taite for that licen- 
tioufneis of education to which their modern and infidel philofophy has art- 
fully and molt deliruétively paved the way. Nay, fo dead have many of 
our deluded countrymen been to that laudable dignity of manners, that 
proper contempt of difhonourable, bafe, and cruel condué (when found 
even in the highefi fiatiun) and which formerly marked the honeit and truly 
noble character of Britons, that they havé meanly paid court to a common 
aflailin of the human race ; a wretch without a tingle virtue or liveral ac- 
complifhment te recommend him: in fhort, the occafional inftrument of 
the tell rage of Heaven again{ft the ungodly. Would a genuine Chriftian 
‘hold adulatory converfe with an apofiate Judas? p. 20, 21. 

We believe that this will meet the eye of fome who bowed before the 
idol of the day, and told him that their reafon for travelling fome hun- 
dreds of miles out of the way was merely for the honour of feeing the 
greatelt man on the face of the earth. Had all thee been detained to feel 
the greatett of his tyranny, and to languith in mifery and fcorn at Valen- 
ciennes, we fhould have but little pity for their fate, and have thought that 
the Englifh nation could fpare them well. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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An Inquiry into the real Difference oe) et ACTUAL Money, conf fling of 
Geld and Silver, and pap: r Money f 4 meus eft r pl ‘Ons, Alfa a? Lxa- 
mination into the Confliuciia of tf Giiks 5 at the Impoffibility of th ir come 
dining the t-vo Characters of Bonk ad Exeb:quer. By Magens Dorrien 
Magens, Efq. Svo. Pp 68. 2s.6d. Afperne, at the Bible, C own, 
and Conititution!!! 1804. 


| DEFORE we fay a w :d of the author or of his tract, we muft congra- 
tulate him on bitions difcovered a‘ ockfeller who has had the inge- 
nuity to invent a ign w hich had never betore been thought of—/e fign of 
the cont t-to:! Cood heavens! what an age of invention, and of im- 
provement is this! Bu: Jet us obfe ve, however, in favour of our lefs inge- 
nious ancefiors, that if they never invented fuch a fign, the reafon is plain; 
the thing was impofii le, pecans their fgns exhibited a vifible mark or 
femblance of the thin; g intended to be re 43 “fented ; andeven Mr. Atp me's 
ingemulty, we conceive, would be puzzled to give to any painter fuch a 
defcripti mof the Co firution as would enable him to exhibit it on a fign, 
We beg pardon, however, of Mr. Magens, for thus giving p ecedence to 
his publither. 

We have read this inguiry with that degree of attention which the im- 
portance of the fubject difeuffed {cemed to require. But we confefs that 
to us it appears, a ita very large prop ,0rtion of it is devoted to the pu pofe 
of vefining that which is obvious to ever y mans underfianding ; and which, 
therefore, lands no more in need ‘ot utp n ion, than the difference between 
aloafandabun. A L mbard-fireet critic, however, would probably be of a 
different opin on. On the fub e&t ot accommodat ov notes Mr. Magens is, 
we think, more corre@ than Mr. ‘bbornton; his dittinétion between their 
ufe and abufe is accurate; and his notion of the deception contained in the 
value rece’ d, Where, in point ot fact, no value is reprefen ed, 18 pertedily 
jut, Not fo, his cerfure of the government for a meafure which to us, 
and to every perfon whom we ever heard mention the ful rye ct, 2 ppeared 
meafure not more espedien: in its appheation, than wile in its principle; 
we allude to the iffue of Commercial Exchequer Bills in 1703, for the ree 
kef of the commercial world, then diftre. ed by e traordinary and unfore 
feen preilure. ‘The cenfure is grounded on a fuppofition not very folid, 
that the iffue of thofe bills tended to encourage Ccommercia) {peculations, 
and to force trade beyond that confumption and demand which fhould in- 
variably regulate its extent 

Inp 25. Mr Muagetis clatis'a ivre among the current coins o° Europe, 
wh reas he thould bave k own that it is only a vo. mal coin; like our 
5 5 flerliny ‘The chict obj & of his traét is to prove, what, .o our 
wc jee g, at leaft. he los compleiecy failed to pro e—that if the bank 
Wee to ake nhoadvinces to govern ent, pa menuts mn {pecie might im- 
medit i be refunnd. As itis, he dentes that any or wou d accrue 
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* ‘The pocrd ftrbng was formerly a real -oin; and fo was the livre; 
but fir o ce tarnes vo fuch money has been coined; though, for the 
conven. Q-- v. caleulatu g ihe naines are {til retained, 
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ftance be exported, it would fpeedily return with intereft. But however 
clear this may appear to him, he certainly has not made it clear to others. 
We thal! lay the burden of his fong before our readers. 

«* Separate, therefore, the Exchequer fiom the Bank; let the former de- 
pend upon itfelt alone, and Jet the Yank maintain its own {phere, as a houfe 
of agency for government, and of acc mmodaion ant co-venienc: to -b? mer- 
cantile part of the conm nity” Vo our dull wumercent.le underftanding it 
feems ftrange that the fare writer who deprecates the relief of commercial 
men by the accommodation of Exchequer Lills advanced by government, 
fhould recommend a fimilar relief by the accom mod .tica of note ad anced 
by the Ban: o England! [here may be an effential difference in the na- 
ture aad principle of thefe modes of relief, but we are fo fiupid as not to 

erceive it. And, indeed, to fay the truth, it looks as i! the grand objec- 
tion to the advance of money by the Bank to Government were founded on 
the inconvenience -efulting from fome limitation o. the accomm dation 
ufaally afforded by the Pank to individuals. ‘* By fuch means it may 
fpeedi'y be enabl ed to refume its payments in fpecie ; t.e government will 
be m re fecure, and gee al confidence better eftablifhed. Nothing ts 
wanting, but a refol tion, on the part of the mini%er, to confider the Bank 
only as an agent; and never to bor:ow from it, or interfere with its con- 
cerns, unlefs f me violent convulfion overturns a] fyitem, and renders mea- 
fures neceffary which no circumftance’ would juttify Mainiaining this 
plan, b th would be firengthened, and the national wealth enco r aged and 
increafed. Pu fuing the fyftem of the laft ten years, iothing but weaknels 
and eventual difgrace can be expected to ccur.” if we may be allowed 
to judge of the future by the paft, there is no foundation whatever for any 
fuch expectat on. 


Reflections proper for the prefent Times. 18mo0. Pr. 36. Gd. or 5s. per do- 
zen. tiatchard. 1804. 


In his previous Addrefs to the public, the fenfible author of this afvful 
little book bfe ves-—“ ihroughout the greaer port of the following pages 
are extracts from auth rs of eftabli. ed re utation, wh ch ! cou : noi re- 
frain from fubmitting to the pu lic judging that they micht not be 
Without their ufe if in this form they were offer.d to its inf etion) ; 
more ef ecially, fince it mult be notorious to he oblervation of every one, 
that, in thefe our days, the fentiments bey contain, and the du ies they 
inculca e, are very Mach u.on the wane ainongét us.” 

We fear his lait rem rk is but too true. ind a lawen able confideration 
it is; for thefe sentiments are fuch as every rae —hriftiaa and good fub- 
je@ ough: o entertain, and thefe dues aie fuch as every man ought to 
difcharge. In the firft part of the £ Reflections,’ a oncite view 1s taken 
of the punifhments infi_ted by God on he na ns o' antiquity, for their 
vices and fins, for the laudable purpo fe of thewing ihat the fame caufes 
may prodace the fa.ne effedts iu the prefeat tances. i he autuor thus clofes 
this art of his book: 

“ It is, therefore, no lefs ufefal than curious, in reading hiftory, to 
mark th: different difpofitions anners. aud chaa ers, of nations and 


their rulers ; fince thefe are the inftrum n’s, woiking vader the direction 


of Provide.ce, for the accomplifhineut of its de fisns, without any in- 
fringemen of man’s tre will. If you behold a iotroa ditiiguithed by 
iretigiun and contempt of things facred, by iceatioufuels, faction, lux- 
ury, 
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ury, diffipation, and effeminacy, be affured, that, without reformation, 
the conqueft of that nation by fome other is becoming mor: and more fea. 
fible every day. Such were the charatteriftics of the ancient people of 
God, in the times preceding their feveral captivities. Such was the cafe 
when the old Aifyrian Empire perifhed with Sardanapalus ; when Babylon 
was furprifed by Cyrus; when Darius was overthrown by Alexander; 
when Greece fell u:der the dominion of the Romans; when thefe lat 
were overwhelmed hy the Northern Nations; and when Confiantinople 
was taken by the Turks. Let thefe inflances fuffice, and let every man 
who has the profperity of his country at heart, very /crioufly confider how 
far-thefe tokens are to be found upon ourfelves; what can be done to pre. 
vent the farther fpreading of the infe€tion, and to eradicate the feeds of the 
diforder, Thofe in the higher ranks of life have a moft brilliant example 
of virtue held forth tothem trom the Throne. Happy would it be for 
themfelves, happy for the community, would they ftudy to reflect its luftre 
in the wide extended circles of their inferiors and dependents. 

The fecond part of the RefleCtions exhibi:s fome of the moft prominent 
features of the French Revolution, which, during the late ‘ hollow- 
armed truce,” men feemed difpofed to confign to oblivion, and fo to de. 
prive the world of the moft ufeful leffon, and the moft ufeful example, 
that were ever offered to it. The author has drawn a tolerable {ketch of 
the character of the Corfican Ufurper ; and he truly remarks, “ With 
this moft extraordinary man we have now tried the experiment of peace, and 
we find by that experiment that hecares not for public faith or juttice ; 
that he regards not either the laws of nations or thofe of hofpitality ; that 
he is governed by no principle but ambition, and acknowledges no other 
law but that of his own wi//. Let it not be imagined that this is an exag- 
gerated pi@ure ; every trait will be found in the decrees, the reports, the 
public records, of French infamy and wretchcdnets.” 

No, it is not an exaggerated picture; nor is it in the power of the pen 
or the pencil, we will not fay tu overcharge, the piture of this monfter of 
iniquity and guilt, but to give any thing like an adequate reprefentation 
of the original. The author is entitled to the thanks of every religious 
mind for this lau table effort to direct the attention of the people to objects 
which they ought incefflantly to contemplate. 


A New DiGionary of Ancient Geography, exhibiting the Modern in addition to the 
Ancient Names of Places; designed for the Use of Schools, and of thofe who 
are reading the Classics, or other ancient Authors, By Charles Pye. P.7. 
Longman and Rees. 1803. 


The ftudy of ancient geography, though essentially neceffary to a 
knowledge of hiftory and claffics, is not generally cultivated with that 
affiduity which its importance feems to demand. Indeed the numerous 
contradictions which abound in ancient writers with refpe@ to the names — 
and boundaries of places, may have deterred many from this ufeful and 
intereiting fludy, ‘Thefe contradict’ons are thus noticed by Mr. Pye in 
his Preface. ‘“‘ In the time of Strabo, Mela, and cther ancient writers, 
the {cience of geography was in its infancy, and th-refore it is not furpriz- 
ing that they fhould have afligned different boundaries to the fame difiriAs 5 
but we are alfo to confider that the continued warilare which fut fifted be- 
tween contending nations, frequently extended the limits of one region, 


‘and of courfe contracted thofe of another. Hence we may find a town 


xeprefented by one perfon as fituated in Macedonia, and by another as in 


Theffaly, 
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Theffaly, yet both may be r'ght ac: ording to the time they refpedtively 
wrote ‘Lhe fame remar:. is applicable to other d ftricts, as is clealy de- 
monitrated in the pref-nt imes, for which reafon the buundari.s are gene- 
ya ly omitted in th s publication.” 

ihe au’ hor here fecms to decl ne any attempt to reconcile the various 
con radiétions on thefe fubjects. His avowed objet is to arrange the an- 
cient a d mode n names in a clear and methodical manner, f) as to give a 
re dy reference to each; and in*add tion to this arrangement of anc ent 
appellations, both of people and places, witii the modern names, he kas 
given conie chr-nological hiftery of the principal place: ; by which 
tie book alo ervesin many afes-as a Gazetteer. 

The autho. in hi. Pr face, prof iTes to lay claim to no other merit than 
th t of indaflry, and in all cafes to have taken his materials fr>m the moft 
approved doc ments. But while we allow ths ftatement to be generally 
correct we have to po nt out fome inaccuracies, which we recommend to 
his notice and cor eétion in a future edition. 

We do not always find even all the ancient names detailed which places 
bore at different periods. It is not ftated here that Scotland was once 
called Albania, and at another period Scct'a Minor, to diitinguth it from 
Ireland, which was then called Scotia Major. In giv ug retereoces, like. 
wie, the places or names referred to are not always inferted : fuch are 
the f llowing : Brighistw, fee Briflol ; Scots, fee Scots ; Camus Martins, 
fee Campus liberinus, &c. 

To enter into a minute detail of the inaccurcies of a work of this na- 
ture, would .e ted ous and difficalt, and in fome cafes invidious, where 
the fubject. are of the moft vague charaGer. In fuch initances the 
errors ae often either dou tful or unimportant. We fird, upon the 
whole, a clear and practical arrangement of arti les which ae d fperied 
in more volum nous works, Mr. Pye has here-conden‘ed within a narrow 
{pace the fubitance of Cellariu-, Lamprie:e, Mactean, &c. In thort, the 
wrk wiilbe found very uvfeful and convenient (o all perfons reading the 
Claffics, or fiudying modern geography, and, indeed, to all readers of hif- 
tory, whether facred cr protane. 
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EXTRACTED FROM AIKIN’S ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 18035, PAGE 510. 


Ait. XV.— The Revolutionary Plutarch; exhibiting the most distinguished Charac- 
ters literary, military, and political, in the recent Annals of the French Republic: 
the greater part from the original informaiton of a Gentleman resident at Paris, 
To which, as an Ajipendix, is repvinied entire, the celebrated Pamphlet of 
“ Killing no Murder.” 2 vols. 

Art. XVL.—Jdistory of the French Consulate under Napoleon Bonaparte: being an 
authentic narrative of his Administration, which is so little known in Foreign 
Countries. Including a sketch of his Life. The whole interspersed with curious 
anecdotes, and a faithful statement of interesting transactions uatil the renewal of 
hostilities in 1803. By W. Barre, wituess to many of the facts related in the 
narrative. 8vO. 

PeAR is always cruel. The Romans had once been driven to the 

very brink of ruin by the abilities of Hannibal,. and never after 
thought them.elves fecure till their perfecutions had driven the exiled war- 
ti0r 
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rior to felf-deftru€ion. The ambition of Louis XIV. was flopped in the 
midit of his career by William IIf.; and when the victorious arms of the 
confederates were on the point of infli€iing on France the defolation which 
had attended the march of her troops through the fates ef Germany, and 
the provinces of Belgium, a plot to ailaflinate the redeemer of the’ liberties 
of Europe was contrived by the French minifiry, and fanctioned by its mo. 
narch.' The ungenérous policy of England filled Ircland with difaffection, 
and her alarmed Minifters of torture were let loofe to quell, by means which 
would have difgraced even an Alva, the commotions of her own raifing, 
Bonaparte has threatened us with invafion, and Englifhmen have been 
found to propote an atrocious and unfparing warfare, which in modern 
times has been commanded only by Robeipiere, and has been practifed by 
none. 

‘« In the late war, and in the prefent, the Britifh Miniftry 4as been loudly 
acculed of participating in, and encouraging, thofe plans of at!affination 
which have been directed againft the perfon of the Chief Magiltrate of 
France. Let the Minifiry, if ¢Aey can with truth, vindicate themfelves from 
fo black a charge, by folemn and authentic difavowal; and let the Britihh 
public thew the high honour and intrepid courage for which they have long 
been renowned, by configning to merited contempt and abhorrence all 
works, together with their authors, whofe direét tendency is to degrade the 
generous and high-{pirited patriot into the lurking aflaifin.” 

We fhould have taken fome pains to expofe the writer of this miferable 
jargon, mifcalled criticifm, who feems not to underftand the Englith gram- 
mar, and his vile Jacobinical principles, as manifefied in his commendations 
ofa man, loaded with more crimes than any other individual whofe actions 


are recorded in hiftory, if a corre{pondent had not {pared us the trouble. » 


We fhall infert 4s remarks, therefore, inftead of our comments. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sik, ' 
Y OUR known loyalty and candour make me hope that you will not re- 

fufe a place for the incloted thort review of Arthur Aikin’s Annual 
Review. The copy of his review of the Revolutionary Plutarch, fhews 
you his manner of reviewing loyal productions. Mine, | hope therefore, Is 
neither ill:beral nor unjuft. Iam, Sir, 

An AnTI-JACOBIN. 


Jacobins are always cruel. Under Robefpierre they crowded the pri- 
fons and {caflolds with viciims; and every man who deteited their crimes, 


- or abhorred their principles, was imprifoned as fufpecied, and executed as 


a con{pirator againit the French republic. Jean de Brie, now Buonaparté’s 
prefeci at Befancon, propofed, when a member of the national convention, 
to erect a corps of regicides, whofe employments were to be the murderers 
of all lawful princes. Guftavus III. the king of Sweden, was killed by the 
Jacobins; Louis XVI. was murdered by them, and Louis XVII. was poi- 
joned by them. 

The vigorous policy of England prevented the deftruction of liberty in 
Ireland, and preterved that country from the wortt of all tyrannies, that of 
Jacobins. Buonaparteé has threatened us with an invafion, and Englifhmen 
have 
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have been found bafe or wicked enough to defend or palliate the atrocities 
Pthis ufurper; atrocities {urpafling even thofe of his worthy predeceilor, 
0 pet 5 & y I 


Robe!pierre. 

Unable to enflave or conquer this country, the French revolutionary 
rulers have, in their difappointed rage, ins ented a fyftem of regular ca- 
lumny againli the Britifh minifters; and the death of every rebe el or re- 

icide, wh 10m the vengeance of individuals or of factions “plot ied or ine 
fli€ted, have by them been alcribed to Britith counfels. The known moral 
characiers of Englifh flatesmen wanted no juflification, and they de- 
fcended therefore to none. Let the minifers continue their dignified and 
becoming filence, and let the Britith public evince their high honour, in- 
trepid courage, and un{haken loyalty, or, which they have long been re- 
nowned, by configning to merited contempt and abhorrence all works like 
the Annual Review, and all au thors like Arthur Atkin, whofe direct ten- 
dency is to P raife Jacobins, and to extol the lurking aflaffin Buonaparté 
into the high {pirited patriot. 


( 
- 
O 


Since the preceding obfervations were put into our hands, we have re- 
ceived the following Letter, which we infert without alteration, pre- 
mifing only that we have never yet feen Mr. Barré’s pub plication; and 
reminding that ee that we neither vouched for the authenticity 
of all the faéts itated in the Revolurionary Plutarch, nor bettiowed unqua- 


‘ — jified praifes on the Sketches on the intrinsic Strength, military and naval 


Force, of France aud Russia, ©. 


TO THAE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

Tris generally underftood that the honourable funfions of Reviewers, fo 

eflential to the progrefs-of literature, are thofe of analyting new publi- 
cations, contradicting and refuting erroneous and falle ftatements, pointing 
out the grammatic cal faylts of a vicious narrative, and of beftowing due 
praifes on, or attaching ary to, fuch works as they deterve. But, above 
all, the duty of Review wers ts that of being rz gorously i ii mpartial. 

When, therefore, fuch Reviewers are toand who, infiead of ftrictly ful- 
filing thofe honourable functions, either through igmorance, negligence, or mas 
lice, condemn works and authors without at (tempting or condeicending to 
contradict or refute one single fact ftated in their narrative, it mult be cane 
didly acknowledged that uch pretended Reviewers can only be contidered 
as blind party-men , devoted, and perhaj 9s tools, toa faction ; ; or that their 
voluminous Reviews are, to ufe their own words eoncetsing Dr. Witiman’s 
work, only intended to pick the pockets of the public; dilgracing thereby the 
profeifion. That {uch are the ne viewers Who need vadertakes the taik of 
The Anaual Review, and mee wy of Liter sre for 18033 Arthur Atkin, Editor. 

Cl. LT. «London: Prinied i fe 1.N. Longman and Q. Rees, Paternoster-row, 
-1804; the followim Zz beicies wil os ‘tely prove: In Page 510. Art. 15 
and 16, thole s. sient zf and impartial Reviewers, after noticing 2" anonymous 
publication entitled The Revolution wary Pluie ee aud my Ldistory of the French 





Consulate uacler Napel um B onafiarte, hay ought proper to comp ie the’e 
two widely difc-ent publications under 1 i ngle remark, begmuing with 
the wore —/enr is alwars cruel, which sre tellowed by fome obiervati one on 


@ncient aud modern hiiory, éotally unconnected with the objéct of their re- 


Vi ew, 
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view, as far as it relates to my mork. They then go and terthinate theit 
pretended analyfis by faying: Jn the late war and in the present, the British mi- 
nistry has been loudly accused of participating in, and encouraging those flans of ase 
sasination, ehich have been directed against the person of the chief magistrate of 
France. Let the ministry, if they can with truth, vindicate themselves from fo black 
@ charge, Ly a solemn and authentic disavowal; and let the British public shew the 
high honour and intrepid courage for which they have long been renowned, by consigne 
ing to merited contempt and abhorrence all works, together with iheir authors, whose 
direct tendency is to degrade the generous and high-spirited patriot (RUONA- 
PARTE) into the lurking assassin. 1 have already (aid, that Lhe Revolue 
gionary Plutarch, with the celebrated pamphlet of “ Killing no Murder,” is 
a publication widely different from mine; and feveral retpectable perfons 
can bear ample tefiimony of my having blamed many of the erroneous and 
exaggerated ftatements contained in this work, which [ thould certainly 
have contradicted and refuted, had it appeared before the publication of 
my book. How then could thele publications fo totally different in their 
nature, be confounded under one head? J have positively diiclatmed bes 
ing a party-writer; and the perulal of my book may eatily convince the 
candid reader that [ have been impartial. J have ftated facts, the moit im- 
portant of which I have, and mutt have witnelled, fince it is well known 
that 1 have ferved in the French army, and that [ lately held a fitvation in 
Paris under the French government. [have faithfully detailed the boatted 
adminiftration of the great Buonaparté, as the ‘ure means of degradimg that 
generous and high-spirited fratriot into, what he really is, a duking ascassits 
And I do pofitive affirm and acknowledge, that fuch has been the direct 
tendency of my work, which perhaps the Reviewers have ever read. I have 
faid that my narrative was grounded on authentic documents which I had 
brought from France eighteen months ago, when Buonaparté was ai Havre 
de-Grace, where I faw him laft. And, above all, T have offered to pro- 
duce thofe documents when required; after having completely refuted 
many erroneous fiatements of an anonymous publication, upon which the 
Reviewers have beftowed many praifes. This anonymous publication is 
called Sketches on the intrinsic Strength, Military and Naval Force, of France and 
Russia, &c. faid to be printed at the Hague, 1808. And TI truft that my 
refutation is fach as to leave no pollibility of a replv. But thele enlightened 
Reviewers have thought proper to fay that dis (the anonymous writer's) 
statenzents are entitled to confidence, from the fledged assurance that he speaks “ from 
gcular evidence, having within these twenty months visited every department of that 

wart republic.” P oe 
Js there any thing that can more fully evince the unaccountable partiality 
of thefe Reviewers? The statements of an anonymous writer, whole work is 
faid ts be printed in a foreign country, and which bears no name of either 
ublifher or printer, are entitled to confidence {rom his bare fledged assuramtt; 
whilft the ftatements of a man who openly and frankly gives his own name, 
acknowledges the fituation he has held under the French government, and 
offers to produce authentic documents, are to be consigned to merited contempt 
and abhorrence! Who has aflured the Reviewers that their favourite anony- 
mous writer has not impofed upon the public? I leave them to anfwer 
this queftion. But, Sir, I cannot difmifs this fubjeé&t without lamenting the 
want of memory and confiftency, as well as cafacity, on the part of thole 
who have affumed the high and important office of Literary cenfors. In theif 
firt volume for 1802, they have beftowed praifes on the work of oe ae 
; LLONs 
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Wilfon, who has been the firft man in England to expofe to merited abhor- 
rence the generous and high spirited patriot, Buonaparte, whom he ee inte 
the lurking assassin, tor having mailacred the prifoners of war, and poifoned 
the French foldiers fick at Jaffa. I haftened to tranflate this work into 
French. It is true, that in their analyfis of Sir Robert Wilfon’s work, 
thefe Reviewers took little notice of its moft important contents, which had 
even attracted the attention of Buonaparte, and of his ambaflador in Lon- 
don, as it is proved by his diplomatic note of the 29th of March, 1803, ad- 
drefled to Lord Hawkefbury, and to which Sir Robert Wilfon made a {pi- 
rited reply. But thefe gentlemen have deemed it expedient to treat as a 
tale thofe heinous crimes of Buonaparte, when published by Dr. Whittman 
in 1803. Doubtle(ls they were detrer informed.—I leave them to decide on 
this wel! known fact. Indeed, Sir, in addition to what I have ftated in my nar- 
rative, the attrocious murder of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghuien has con- 
ftituted Buonaparte a real /urking assassin. Reviewers fhould know, that 
the law againft emigrants condems to death only thofe who are found on 
the French territory without a permiffion from the French government.— 
How could then the Duke d’Enghuien be condemned to death, when he 
was feized in a foreign country? Is then not Buonaparte a Jurking assassin? 
They will, perhaps, an{wer this queftion. I fhall now conclude by ob- 
ferving, that in thefe hints I with it to be underftood that I do not wave the 
right of fubmitting to an Englith court of juftice and an Englifh jury, whe- 
ther this unjuft and unwarrantable conduct to me does not deferve another 
fort of admonition. And I fhall terminate this letter by altering only a 
few words of their laft fentence, by faying—<Axd let the Bruish public shows the 
high honour and intrepid courage, for which they Lave long been renowned, by consign 
ing to merited contempt and abhorrence all works, together with their authors, whose 
direct tendency is to extol the lurking assassin (Buonaparte) into the high-spirited 
fatriot. 
I am, Sir, your very humble fervant, 
No. 2, King-fireet, [fington, W. BARRE, 
May 16, 1804. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, > Condemued Cells, Shrew/bury Caftle, April 27, 1804. 
GNOBLE rmuft be that mind which does nct glow with the love of fame. 
The character of an hero has ever been my aim, and had not the fmell 
of gunpowder been particularly offenfive to me, I might perhaps have prove 
a great military character. Stratagems and ambuhh, plots and midnight 
{chemes were my delight, and while Ulyffes and Diomede, Nifis and 
Euryalus have lived in poetic hiftory, I fee no reafon why my name fhould 
not be tranfmitted to pofterity, with honourable eulogy. Indeed the New- 
gate Calendar, the Annals of the Old Bailey, and many other learned pub= 
lications have, with honeft zeal, endeavoured to perpetuate the daring ex-. 
_— and bold adventures of our honourable fraternity. ‘Though an hero, 
have, as my abode teftifies, been unfortunate, and my career has been. 
rather abruptly terminated, A few unenlightened citizens, under the in- 
fluence of prejudice, have rather miftaken my conduét, and by their error, 
am I deft'ned, on Saturday next, to the cord. As the days of chivalry are 
Rot quite paft, it is fome conf9lation that Shrewfhury Caftle gives eclat to my 
! confinement, 
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confinement, and I do not feel afhamed as if my letter had been addreffed 
from a gaol. While t is affords me muc confolat on, and my mind antj. 
cipates, wth m ch fatisfact cn, the idea of being handed do n to pofte. 
lity as HO © mmon robber, the pe ufal of a poem lately publifhed, and cri. 
ticifed :n your rev'ew for March, has cr ated me much uneafine!s he 
intimate frend of Haynes, whom on my laft excurfion | taw dang ing on 
Hounflow f:eath, had a foul congenial to my own; fame was his darling 
object ; and frequeut'y, when the myrmidons of Juftice Bond, the knights 
of Bow-fireet, had nearly arrefted our daring fteps, frequently h ve we “de- 
rived ecnfolation, from the hope that our hair breadth cicap ‘s and numerous 
perils would resder us equ: ly confpicuous as the illufirious jack Shepherd, 
or Sixteen-ft ing Jack. Vain however was all our expectations, groundlefs 
all our hu pes ; for Aberfhaw has : furped the gk ory of Haynes, dnd all his 
honcurs are blafte’, all his glory forgotten ‘ibat the gentleman who 
publ.fhed the fuppleme tary epifile to the correfponde:e between Mr, 
Bowles and Mr. Adams, was the friend of Aberfhaw and the rival of 
Haynes, is a matter of notoriety; but 1 thought t e lion preyed not on car- 
cafes, and that enmity was buried in he grave, with the remains of our 
foe; ut, alas! poor Haynes was not buried, and enmity ftill lives. Pray, 
Sir, i make it part of my latt dying fpeech, p ay, Sir, int rm that gi ntle 
man, he has been guilty of a Eni miltuke, and as it may miflead fome 
future Newgate Annaliit, I beg to correct him thus : 


« Thus a determined eel we fee.” 


« Till in due time his jnft deferts he gains, 
And Hounflow Hegth receives the mifcreant’s laft remains.” 


Read, 


Where ftill the rchder hargs in irom chains, 
Whofe name, Sir, was not Aberfhaw, but Camuel Haynes. 


If a reprieve fhould extend my days beyond the pub ication of your next: 


number, to know that you have done jullice to the memory 0 my dear une 
furtunate friend, and refcued his name from oblivion, it wii} much oblige, 
Yours, until death, 


WILLIAM FORFEIT. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Quondam Cognitus” is informed, thaf it is perfe&ly confiftent with 
the plan of our work, to admit letters and eff ys on mifcelianeous fubjects. 

We are obliged to a correfpondent who has directed our atiention to an 
obfcure publication, in which we are attacked. 














TO OUR READERS. ~ 


Our readers are referred for our Summary of Politics to the Prefaee to: our” 


Seventeenth Volume, which appears in the Appendix, publithed.on the 
Fir of Fune, and containing a Xeview of Fcreign Literature, with a Table 


of the Titles, Authors’ Names, &c.. of the publications reviewed in the. 
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